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HE Cape Cod 

fire-lighter, a 
comfortable substi- 
tute for kindling- 
wood in open fire- 
places. These are 
made of heavy pol- 
ished brass, and in 
the mission style in 
wrought iron, ham- 
mered brass, and 
hammered copper. 
The set in polished 
brass consists of 
tankard and torch 
($4.50), brass tray 
($1.25), extra torch ($1.75). [574] 





BEAUTIFUL serving-trays finished in old 

parchment with a dull-gold band edging 
the tray, are to be found in 17 by 13 inch size 
and the more generous size of 17 by 22 inches. 
These trays are decorated with quaint floral 
designs such as our grandmothers delighted in, 
at the centre and four corners, and they are 
very charming indeed. Also the trays can be 
decorated to order if one has a choice of colors 
in mind. The smaller tray is $21 and the larger 
$20. [575] 


A CARD-SET in fine white linen comes with 

triangular motifs of Porto Rican filet set 
in the corners. These sets have a 36-inch cloth 
and four napkins 14 by 14 inches. The Porto 
Rican work includes the diamond, heart, 
spade, and club in its design. The set sells for 
$17.50 and would make an 


aS EEE REA OCC CO 
STENCILS for furniture, walls, and fabrics 

are to be had in finely cut designs of flowers, 
fruit, landscapes, and birds. These designs 
can be stippled on with bronze or silver. The 
stencils themselves are Japanese and can be 
used over and over. They are but 20centseach. 
The bronze or the silver comes in a bottle, with 
brush, for 35 cents. [578] 


OR candles that sometimes drip, come 
the little glass catchers called ‘babaches.’ 
These, in plain clear glass, are 50 cents a pair. 
With gold rims they are $1 a pair. [579] 


SOMETHING most housewives are often 

glad to have ready for use are tumbler- 
covers. These covers are cut from smooth 
white paper, gummed on one side, and cost 
only 12 cents for a dozen. [580] 





A wine-colored Venetian glass candy- 
box outlined in black with a tiny floral 
knob on the cover. 


A WINE-COLORED Venetian glass candy- 

box makes such a fascinating little ornament 
for drawing-room or boudoir. This box is out- 
lined in black and has a tiny floral knob on the 
cover. The box is about 7 inches across and 
would easily hold a pound of candy. The price 
for this bizarre little ornament is only $15, and 
no feminine heart could resist [581] 








NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


Subscription price $3.00 a year, 35 
cents a copy. Foreign postage $1.00 
extra; Canadian postage 50 cents extra. 











A footed bowi, 
of wory-color- 
ed majolica 
with poly- 
chrome gar- 
lands, for 
flowering 
bulbs. 





A MAJOLICA footed bowl, just right for 

bulbs, is shown for $7.50. This bowl is 7} 
inches in diameter, 6} inches high, and the 
bowl itself is 2} inches deep. This depth gives 
ample space for the pebbles, the water, and at 
least six of the flowering bulbs. The majolica 
is ivory-colored with fruit and flower garlands 
contrasting strikingly in polychrome colorings. 
Such a bowl would make a distinctive table 
decoration during the fall months. [582] 


OLD-FISH tanks are now to be found in 
plain, heavy glass, all sizes from 9 by 10 
by 7 inches at $6 to rather spacious containers 
measuring 17 by 11 by. 12 inches for $14. 
These tanks have straight sides and make a 
safe corral for your pets. [583] 


OW that Hallowe’en is near, invitations for 
parties are of interest. Little cards come in 
boxes of fifty for $2, or they can be ordered at 
5 cents each. The invitation reads with a note 
of mystery, and the cards themselves are of 
good quality. [584] 





attractive gift for a bride if 
she delights in a game of 
bridge and a cup of tea after- 
ward. [576] 


FoR 15 cents a dozen, Hal- 
lowe’en napkins can be 
had, decorated with all the 
cats, witches, goblins and so 
forth that go with this festive 
night. Also for use at Hal- 
lowe’en parties, come stick- 
ers at 15 cents for a box of 
twenty-five. These stickers 
are small, and are cut in the 
form of pumpkins, goblins, 
spooks, owls, and witches. 
They: would make very pleas- 
ing and exciting little deco- 
rations for. a table or the 
place-cards. [577] 





White linen card-set with set-in triangular motifs of Porto Pican filet. The set 
consists of 36-inch cloth and four napkins, 14 by 14 inches. 
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OR children’s rooms, or 
the nursery, come large 
stencils in ducks, elephants, 
rabbits, teddy bears, dogs, 
geese, and birds. These larger 
stencils cost from 30 to 75 
cents each, depending on the 
size. They make delightful 
decorations of great interest 
to the kiddies. [585] 


NOTHER welcome kitch- 

en accessory is a book of 
preserve labels. One hundred 
come in a neat little book for 
25 cents. These stickers are 
printed with the names of 
all the various fruits and 
vegetables and are neat and 
surely labor-saving. [586] 
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BISHOPRIC 


for All Time and Clime 


BISHOPRIC—The Stepping Stone to 
Happy Homes 


VERYONE looks forward to the time when 

they shall own theirown home. Owninga 

home gives one a balance, a sense of perma- 
nence and a feeling of security. 


In your own home you find refuge from the 
avaricious landlord and from the worries and 
cares of daily life. Once across the threshold of 
your own home you are in your own kingdom 
where Love is queen. 


The knowledge that it is your own home, ‘Your 
own Castle”— brings contentment and happiness 
that more than repays you for the toil and pa- 
tience that has given you the greatest of blessings 
Your Own Home, and money spent on the home is 
an investment that pays dividendsin happiness. 























Residence of Geo. W. Klewer, Architect, 36 Crescent Drive, Glencoe, III. 


Bishopric Sheathing used as sub-flooring, on roofs under shingles, and as Sheathing 
under Bishopric Stu.co Base. Bishopric Stucco Base u 
Bishopric Plaster Base used on all interiors. 


You Build But Once—Build Right 


Stucco Offers an Economical and Fast- 
Growing Appeal to People who desire 
Homes of Distinct Individuality. 


on all exteriors. 


The Permanency and Beauty of Stucco Houses 
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Ne 2 DEAD AIR SPACE 


THREE LAYERS 
WATERPROOFED 
FIBREBOARD 





INTERLOCKING 
DOVETAILED KEY 
CREOSOTED STRIPS 
FOR STUCCO 
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Depends on the Base Used 


ISHOPRIC under stucco is uni- 
B versally recognized as the Best 
Base and at the same time the least 
costly building material for Stucco 
Exterior over new or old buildings. 


This reputation has been won by 
its wonderful record extending back 
for years, and to-day remains un- 
assailed. 


Bishopric provides a building that 
is warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer than other forms of construc- 
tion. As an insulating, strengthening, 
sound-deadening, moisture-proof and 
fire-resistant base, it insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, vermin-proof, 
and healthy. 


It is of great importance in the 
construction of the house of stucco to 
provide for the preservation of its 
beauty, its resistance against fire, ver- 
min, and decay, its insulation against 
change of temperature and dampness. 
Bishopric stucco and plaster base in 
construction and in use, offers the 
possibilities of this insurance. 


Let us tell you all about it, let us 
send you “Bishopric for all Time and 
Clime,”’ a booklet containing facts and 
details on insulation, sound-deadening, 
damp-proof construction, illustrated 
with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric Stucco plaster 
and sheathing units. This booklet is 
yours for the asking. 





THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
567 ESTE AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York Office: 
2848 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


Factories: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, and OTTAWA, CANADA 
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Home Attracti 

Suitable and Suggestive for Beautifying 
Home Grounds with Pergolas, Rose Arbors, 
Lattice Fences, Garden Houses and Garden 
Accessories. 

Our illustrated catalogue contains just the 
things required to lend cheer and pleasure to 


the surroundings of home. 


(When writing enclose 10c and ask for 
catalogue **M-33’’) 


HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Factory, Showroom and 
Main Office 
2155-87 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 
Eastern Office and 
Showroom 
6 East 39th Street 
New York City 








Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 
Your choice of many styles and designs 
sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont protects Direct 
furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust | From 
anddamp. Pays for itself in what it saves. Distinctively | Factory 
beautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. ito Home 
The ideal wedding, birthday or Christmas gift. Write to- 
day for free illustrated catalog with new reduced prices— 
postpaid free to you. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 14 





Statesville, N.C. 








: Everybody Loves a Log Fire 
THE CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTER 
Makes kindling wood and paper unnecessary 


Artistic Designs in Brass, Iron and Copper 


Ask your dealer or write for circular 


CAPE COD SHOP 
Dept. C 320 Fifth Ave., New York 








™“ Imported Japanese and American 
GOLD FISH specimens. Aquarium plants, castles, 
globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable for 
beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 


PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS Racine, Wisconsin 





——~ SERVICE TABLE WAGON -— 
Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Giass 


La De 
Undershelves — *‘Seien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 






pbiet ‘8 name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-F Cunard Bidg. 
Chicago, Il. 
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IT SERVES YOUR HOME 
q @ SAVES YOUR TIME 








N the olden times our ancestors believed we 
should build our room around a quaint old 
gate-legged table as it brought inordinate friend- 


liness and coziness with it. The sturdy type 
illustrated above can be used charmingly for 
living- or dining-room, as the top measures 
60 inches in diameter. Price, restored, $300. 
A set of old sway-back chairs which were used 
in that day, are also offered to our readers. 
From an English estate, there is an attractive 
fireside screen, holding sliding frame, with 
original cross-stitch, price $75, a pair of Shera- 
ton knife-boxes, and wall-table at $200. [587] 


NOTHER shop has unusually dainty bed 
pillows. They come in white linen, with 
hand-drawn mosaic designs in elaborate pat- 
terns, edged with filet. The pillows themselves 
are 12 by 16 inches, satin-covered and down- 
filled. You can have your favorite color made 
up to order. The pillow and the dainty little 
cover cost $14 complete. [588] 
VERY now and then someone in the family 
needs a baggage tag. Tags of generous size, 
made of glazed heavy white cloth, come in 
boxes of twelve for 25 cents. These tags are 
finished with a string for tying them on and 
look as if they might stand a good hard trip. 
[589] 


MONEY or jewel-bag comes in handy 

oftentimes. A small chamois bag can be 
found with two pockets. This little bag is 
washable and is made so well that it is really 
an ornament. It costs only 45 cents. If you 
like color, the bags can be had covered with 
blue or pink wash-taffeta for 60 cents. They 
have a tape or ribbon for tying about the 
neck. [590] 


ANOTHER kitchen helper is an egg-slicer. 

A small aluminum cup holds the egg, and 
the cover comes down with several steel wires 
so placed as to slice the egg into eight or nine 
perfect slices. A handy article for only 62 
cents. [591] 


OME specially fine linen tea-napkins can be 
bought for only $5 a dozen. These are 12 
by 12 inches. The larger luncheon size comes 
at $10 a dozen. Such napkins can be used 
separately or are equally suitable with figured- 
linen tablecloths. [592] 
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Does it give that Spirit of 
YOUR FIREPLACE Peeapteaiten,” thar Hurl’ teat 
Cheer and Comfort? Furnish your Fireplace and Use It. There 
is power in its leaping flames to soothe the most tired spirit. 
A few serviceable items at special low prices, f.o.b. Chicago. 
No. 50 Andirons, 19” high, Black finish $6.79; Japanese Bronze 
or Old Brass finish $8.00. No. 45 Andirons, 13}” high, Blk. fin. 


$4.80; Jap. Br. or O.B. fin. $6.00. No. 9 Andirons, 12}” high, 
Blk. fin. $11.60; Jap. Br. or O.B. fin. $16.75. No. 44 Grate, Blk. 
16” deep, 21” long —$8.96; 24’ — $9.85; 27’— $11.25; 30” — 
$11.85; 36 — $14.50. No. 14P Fireset, 28” high, Blk. fin. $6.95; 
Jap. Br. or O.B. fin. $10.95. Outfit in Fireplace complete, Blk. 
finish Andirons, Grate and Fireset, $25.00. We manufacture 
EVERYTHING for the FrREPLACE. Write for catalog. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 64605 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Oriental Rug 
Distinction 


means thick, glowing antiques made for 
love of art. About 100 found annually, 
are harmonics of color. Such is my 
collection. Descriptive list mailed to 
critical rug folks. Then, if you like, I 
will prepay the most interesting pieces 
on approval for selection. 











L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N.Y. 





Spooks in the Fireplace 


AVE you ever watched a driftwood fire and the beautiful 
weird green, blue and purple flame ? You do not have to 
build Driftwood Pyres as your fathers did. We have bottled the 
Genie of the Driftwood Flame in Driftwood Powder. This is 
put up in large, artistic, imitation tree stump containers made 
of colored fire clay. Enough to last all winter. When the 
winter is over the container is still a mantle ornament. $1.00 


FIRESIDE DRIFTWOOD POWDER CO. 
BOX 473 PORT RICHMOND, N.Y. 





Nut Cracker 
Six and one-quarter 
inches, in solid brass, 
$1.50 each; in solid 
copper. $2.00 each 
In Sheffield, $5.50 
Hammered Nut Bowl 
Suitable for Nuts and Fruits, 
made of copper or brass, with cast 
brass ornamental handles, 9-inch 
opening, $3.50 each 
THE GIFT HOUSE 
8 EB. 15th Street, New York City 









Send for my list of new 
ANTIQUES offerings. Special values 

in Old Furniture, Clocks, 
Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other old fabrics, 
also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 


Perhaps I have that piece 
you have looked for so long 


Wo. C. WALDRON, Cherry Valley, N.Y. 
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*‘BULL-DOG’ Adjuster —improved type 


Year Round Window Comfort 


Cool and airy in summer yet snug and warm 
in winter: beautiful always — 


‘BULL-DOG’ Adjusters 


controlling entirely from inside of screens 
make English casements the best all-seasons 
window. 
Write for your copy of ‘The Casement 
Window Handbook’ to-day. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Established - - - - 1906 














Driftwood Flame 


sprinkled on your log fire will 
give forth wonderful colorings 
—the beautiful effects pro- 
duced by burning driftwood. 
In the fascinating flames can 
be seen the blue of the sky, the 
green of the sea and the red and 
gold of the setting sun. Pack- 
age containing 10 oz. lastsa long 
time. Sent postpaid, $1. Ask 
for No. 4306. Thisis just one of 
the many novel things shown in 
our catalog of thoughtful gifts, 
sent free on request. 
t~ Look for the 
Pohlson things 
in stores and gift 
shops. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, 





Pawtucket, R. I. 








WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF WROUGHT IRON 
WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Russian Antique Company 


Factory: 
1 East 28th St., New York 


Irvington, N.J. 














WAHMAN CO. 


Chinese and 

Japanese Goods 
CRUMB SET—6}” x 73”. 
Brown Stained Japanese wood 


with hand carving. 10’ scraper. 
Price $1.15, including postage. 


259 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 














> Old Furniture, Glass, China. 
Antiques Photos on request with de- 

scription. Antique painted 
Dutch chairs aspecialty. E.W. PENROSE, Carlisle, Pa. 
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HOSE interested in the old-time domestic 

arts will love the netted lace and fringe 
(shown above) made by a woman who lives 
up in the mountains of East Tennessee. She 
can neither read nor write, and walked ten 
miles to bring the lace, so delighted was she 
to have the work. Though crippled, she tries 
to support a helpless son and daughter. This 
netted lace is just the thing for your patch- 
work or your tufted spread and there are few 
who make it these days. She makes it of 
three-ply carpet warp; lace 2 inches with 
2-inch fringe at 50 cents; and lace 1 inch with 
1-inch fringe at 25 cents a yard. [593] 


FTENTIMES, in traveling, a case for 

pencils is a necessity. There are patent- 
leather cases in black, with a small design paint- 
ed on the outside. They will hold a half-dozen 
pencils, which are included in the price of 95 
cents. A shorter case of six colored pencils 
comes for 60 cents. These cases would make 
an acceptable gift for a child. [594] 





SET of hand-monogrammed sheets and 

pillow-slips can be had for $18.50, in size 
72 by 108 inches. The cases are 22 by 36 inches. 
A larger sheet (90 by 108 inches) sells for 
$22.50. In linen these sets come at $43.75 for 
the smaller sizes and $50.75 for the larger. 
These are of fine quality and are beautifully 
made. [595[ 


STAMP-MOISTENER, which is a useful 
little aluminum device, 2 inches high, with 
hand-painted design to moisten stamps, costs 


$1. [596] 


BRIDGE-TABLE numbers for the bridge 

hostess — a clever new idea to designate the 
number of different tables. Set of six, black- 
enameled metal with gay hand-painted decora- 
tion, 3 inches high. Set for $1.25. [597] 


(GUARANTEED fire-extinguisher, 123 inch- 

es high, with gay cretonne covering. Hang 
on stout nail by silk tassel, and pull down and 
hurl at base of flame. This extinguisher has 
been proved and tested. $3.50. [598] 


WHEN you sit by the open fire you will 

enjoy toasting marshmallows with a 
telescope fork. The handles are black and 
the joints are of brass. The fork is nickle 
plated, and the whole extends from 20 to 30 
inches, depending on the price. $2, $2.50, 





$2.75. [599] 
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Wood Mantels 
That beautify the home 


Everywhere favorably known and admired 
for correct design and artistic symmetry. 


The Colonial No. 575 illustrated above is one 
of thirty Period and Modern Designs shown in 
our new catalogue. This book is well-worth 
writing for, if you are going to build or remodel. 
With it, we also send a book of exceptional fire- 
place furniture in brass, wrought and cast iron. 





433 West Jefferson Street Louisville, Kentucky 
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PEWTER W. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 


L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON,MASS. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 
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YOUR 


rurue HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 


**Representative Cal. Homes"’ 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms —$1. 
** The New Colonials "’ 

60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms —$1. 
** West Coast Bungalows"’ 

60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms — $1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 

aud get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
EXTRA —43 “‘Little Bungalows,”’’ 3 to 6 Rooms — 50c. 
Money back if ot satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 554 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


PLAN 



















French, English, Japanese and Domestic 


WALL PAPER 


Imported Scenics a specialty 
Send for sample books on memorandum. 


CHARLES GRIMMER & SON. 
230-34 East 37th Street 


New York City 
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7” Be Sure to Say “KIRSCH — 
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EDISON Aitisefy —the original FLAT Curtain Rod 








When You Buy Curtain Rods 


Kirsch Flat Rods insure 
artistic windows—set off 
your curtains and drapes 
to very best advantage. 


The FLAT SHAPE of 
Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 
gives SAGLESS Strength; 
holds headings erect and 
insures neatest effects. 


S 


The graceful CURVED ENDS 


permit draping clear to casing, 
excluding side glare. 


The beautiful finish in velvet 
brass or white, stays like new. 
No Sag—no Tarnish—no Rust. 


Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 
Fit Every Window 


Come single, double, or triple. Give any draping ar- \ 
rangement. Extension style or cut-to-fit. Sold by better & 
dealers everywhere. 


FREE Our LATEST Rod and 
Window Draping Book 
Thousands of women use this booklet. Pictures win- 
dows for every room; gives latest information regarding 
window draping styles, materials, color schemes, etc. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY. 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 
17 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 


Remember To Ask For 
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AEROLU 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADE 


iii = 


Get More Pleasure 
From Your Porch 


In planning for your new home or 
for getting greater pleasure out of 
the one you now live in, don’t over- 
look the possibilities of your porch. 
Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades 
will convert it into a comfortable 
living or sleeping room, from which 
the sun’s glare and prying eyes are 
excluded. 

Made of linwood splints, beauti- 
fully stained in lasting colors. Dur- 
able, economical—can’t flap or 
bind. Ventilate from top to bottom. 


Write for Free Book 
containing many suggestions on 
making porches more attractive 
and enjoyable. 

The Aeroshade Co. 


2153 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 




































Drumfire Dishwasher 
The Drumfire’s a wonder. Washes 


dishes, silver and glassware ec No 
motor to buy. Washes vegetables also. Its 
price—only Sis—s00n. saved through care of 
the china. it. See for yourself. Weso 
thoroughly believe in it that we let respon- 


sible persons use it free for ten days. Write 
direct to our factory. 


THE DIETZ MFG. CO., Dept. Ob,Cincinnati, 0. 























BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 


Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 


P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 


SIN ON 2 Ret ie 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less, recipes 15¢. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
EB. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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O nursery is complete without a Bunny Bib 
awaiting baby at tea-time, of blue Sanitas 
cloth, 15 inches long, hand-painted, tape bind- 
ing and tying. Verse-boxed. $.75. [600] 


NOR is the Baby Boy’s Dresser complete 

without a pair of military brushes, ‘just 
like father’s,’ only of white ivoroid with 
painted bunnies. $1.60. [601] 


A QUAINT candle lantern, about 8 inches 

high, having glass windows and door, and 
fastened on a ring so that it will revolve, comes 
in tin, $2.75; black Jap finish, $3.25; and 
painted in any desired color, $4.50. [602] 


A USEFUL friend is a good scrap basket and 

a beautiful one, when it comes in embossed 
leatheret, in either green or brown, with a 
band of antique gold ornamented with medal- 
lions in polychrome. Four mahogany feet; 
113 inches square, 16 inches high. $12. 


}603] 


OMBINATION crystal tea-caddy with a 
Sheffield top and Sheffield tea-ball on chain. 
The caddy is in engraved decoration, alto- 
gether forming a most ideal way of serving 
tea. $5. [604] 


SHEFFIELD smoker’s tray is most 
attractive, having a chased bright finished 
bottom enclosed within a rail with a handle at 
each end. The centre compartment can be 
adjusted to any length of cigar or cigarette, 
and the little cigar-lighter is a great comfort. 
The lighter and slide can be removed and the 
tray used for serving purposes. Six and a 

half inches wide and 14 inches long. $18. 
[605] 


A FINE pair of book-slides is of heavy 

hammered copper, and each is ornamented 

by the addition of a heavy ring. Can be had 

in either cobalt blue or brown lustre finish. 

Done by the Roycrofters. Five inches high, 
4 inches wide, and the price is, the pair, $6. 

[606] 
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Enclose find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 


NUMBER.......- NUMBER........ NUMBER.......... 
NUMBER........ NUMBER........ NUMBER.......... 
NAME ........22---cncnccccnnnnrcscnccccncccnnnsccscccoccna 
BPRERT 22 32225. nscccicno ccc cccccnsennencccsccarcounevesne 
GREY cescccicccincecccenspecnsnecioneds 2 ee 


To designate each article use num- 
ber given at end of each paragraph 
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This BOOK 
On Home 
Mum, Beautifying 
ie, sent Free 
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i} Contains practical sug- 
y gestions on how to make 
your home artistic, 

. cheery and inviting — 
= how you can easily and economically 
refinish and keep woodwork, furniture and 
floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


This book tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods so 
they are as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells 
just what materials to use—how to apply them— in- 
cludes color card — gives covering capacities, etc. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 
name of your best dealer in paints. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B.L., Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 























real value 
to those 
about to 
build 
houses of 
the better 
class ees" 
COLONIAL HOUSES 


26 designs, $12.000 to $305 ,000— 21 designs, $12,000 to $110,000— 
Price $5.00, Express prepaid. Price $5.00, Express prepaid. 
They contain perspectives, floor plans, 
descriptions and present day estimates. 

Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to EB. S. Child) 

Room 1207, 280 Madison Ave., corner of 40th St., New York City 
Planning. Supervision. Expert surveys of old buildings for alterations. 
Fireproofing as applied to dwellings a specialty. 





STUCCO HOUSES 





UNDERGROUND 


GEST GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


FA41))S 
The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Fall. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating’ them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 

Send for Catalogues on each. 


Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. = 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 








Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 








hd Furniture, dishes, 
Antiques ° coverlets, shawls, 


needlework, old lace, bead bags, jewelry, etc. 
Hazel H. Harpending Dundee, N.Y. 
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WNERS and architects find in Crane Service the 
necessary factors for complete co-operation and pro- 
tection—practically unlimited variety in plumbing, sanita- 





tion, heating and allied systems, uniformly high quality, 
branches and exhibit rooms in principal cities—all backed 
by an organization of established integrity and extensive 
manufacturing resources. 

These advantages, of unquestioned value to the home- 
owner, are of still greater interest to builders of hotels, 


apartments, public institutions and factories. The greater 


the outlay, the more important it is to safeguard it. 


The fullest practical co-operation awaits you 
and your architect at the nearest Crane Branch 





Weare manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 
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BOSTON WASHINGTON 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE 
HARTFORD BUFFALO 
BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH 
ROCHESTER ATLANTA 
NEW YORK KNOXVILLE 
HARLEM BIRMINGHAM 
ALBANY MEMPHIS 
BROOKLYN LITTLE ROCK 
PHILADELPHIA MUSKOGEE 
READIN TULSA 
ATLANTIC CITY woo CITY 
NEWARK WICHIT 
CAMDEN ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 


TERRE HAUTE 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 
19-25 WEST 44TH ST.. NEW YORK 

301 BRANNAN ST.. SAN FRANCISCO. CAL, 
36 AVE. DE L OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 
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THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 
23 W. 44™ ST. ano 22 W. 45% ST. 1OS-!1lO07 BOARD WALK 
NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
To which the Public is cordially invited 
worKs: CHICAGO; BRIDGEPORT; BIRMINGHAM 


VANCOUVER 
CALGARY 


TORONTO 
REGINA, 


CRANE ) montreat (HEAD OFFICE AND works) 
LIMITED ) SYONEY. N. S. W HALIFAX, OTTAWA 
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WINNIPEG, 


CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
ROCKFORD 
OSHKOSH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
DAVENPORT 
DES MOINES 
OMAHA 

SIOUX CITY 
MANKATO 

ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


FARGO 
WATERTOWN 
ABERDEEN 
GREAT FALLS 
BILLINGS 


TELLO 
SALT LAKE CITY 
OGDEN 
RENO 
SACRAMENTO 
OAKLAND 
SAN ee 


LOS ANGELE 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 
45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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- Roofing: Slate . 


RESIDENCE OF MR. PHILIP L. GOODWIN 
AT SYOSSET, L.I. 
GOODWIN, BULLARD & WOOLSEY, ARCHTS. 


Rising - X&- Nelson. Slate. Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ > Service > Bepartment 
101 Park Avenue 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago 











Established 1810 


ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


FOR GARDEN & INTERIOR 
Send ei tamps for Catal 

pine agnor Co for Catalogue 
be Dale Gazing Globes B Benches 
and other interesting pieces in 
durable Terra Cotta. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA ©. 
3220 WALNUT ST PHILADELPHIA 


















Distinctive Fire Screens 


*“BUFFALO”’ FIRE FENDERS, SPARK GUARDS and FIRE- 
PLACE SCREENS cannot be compared with flimsy, cheap ones. 
They are of good and correct design, strong and durable, and made 
by the most skillful workmen from the best ‘‘ BUFFALO” quality 
of fine mesh 
wire cloth. We ¢ 
make them to St 
any size fire- 
place opening 
and in any de- 
sired finish. 
WRITE for com- 
plete catalogue 
No. 8-BE. iy > 
Mailed upon receipt “of 10¢ pula 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO, a 


538 TERRACE (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 44 complete 
designs with 150 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber. and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Es- 

imates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions of rooms. Special plans and sketches furnished. Designs 
costing $6,200 to $30,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 








Scinletace * 


Conducted by 
E. B. Goodell, Jr. 


Question: My home, which is of 
wooden construction, plastered inside and 
clapboards out, gives me a great deal 
of trouble because of ‘sweating.’ Some- 
times the dampness is so heavy that it 
actually runs down the wall. Is there any- 
thing that can be done to correct this 
condition? 


Answer: Dampness on the wall must 
be due to one of two causes. Either water 
actually comes through the wall, or else 
the moisture from within condenses on the 
cooler wall. It seems almost certain that 
the second of these two is the case in your 
house, inasmuch as the dampness is 
general and does not necessarily follow a 
rain. We have all seen the dampness on a 
bathroom or laundry wall after an excess 
of warm moisture has been introduced into 
the atmosphere. It seems almost certain 
that there must be an excess of dampness 
in your house due to a very damp locality 
or, possibly, toa damp cellar. There is no 
definite remedy to suggest, but by know- 
ing the only two possible causes of this 
‘sweating,’ you may be able to find the 
specific cause of internal moisture. 


Question: | have a hard pine floor 
which | oiled, following advice. | have 
rubbed it down, rubbed this oil on and 
then off, and, in spite of my repeated ef- 
forts, | have a floor as sticky as fly-paper. 
What can | dor 


Answer: Rub the oil off again as much 
as you can, and then wax the floor. Buy a 
box of prepared floor wax and follow the 
directions. Rub the wax after it is applied, 
first with the grain, then against the grain. 
Finish off with a piece of carpet and a 
weight in the usual way. 


QuEsTIon: My waxed floor was satis- 
factory for several years. It became dark 
and | had it scraped and re-waxed. It is 
very slippery. Is there any preparation 
which will make it less slippery? 


Answer: Your old floor, if it was waxed 
only once at the beginning and then left 
probably collected a certain amount of 
dust and grit which was ground in and 
prevented the floor from being slippery. 

A good waxed floor is slippery. One gets 
used to it, but it is slippery. The famous 
waxed floors in France are waxed about 
once a week, and are as beautiful as a 
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“A ean now have all the convenience and comfort that 
with electric light and yp Lh in | aged phon 
home no matter. where Poll, —e 

compact system furnishes thi 7 


@KEWANEE® 


COMBINATION SYSTEMS 


save money on the ‘first cost, last longer, wire fewer 
irs than any other installation, and never fail to * 


repaii 
absolute satisfaction yearin andyear out, There isaKewan 
System to fit every need. 

An abundant supply of a water under strong pres- 
= is Xo. ready for use. lectric light and power for 


ose is yours at the turn of a switch. 
eiiites for —- on Running Water, Electric Light and 
Sone EWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 

















439 S. Franklin St. Kewanee, Ill. 














HODGSON acitses 
A house for every purpose 


No matter what kind of a building you want a Hodgson 
Portable House will fill your need. All over the world 
Hodgson Houses are used as cottages, garages, studios, 
schools, play houses, etc. 

he finest materials plus the experience of twenty- 
eight years in building give Hodgson Houses a beauty, 
durability and distinction which cannot be equalled. 
Write today for illustrated catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON Co. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 























Study 


Interior Decoration 
at Home 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- 
position, etc. Course in Home , Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for prof An ag bl 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. 
Send for Catalogue B 


— The— 
New YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 














CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 


Construction — Repair 


Write Dept. H.B. for Illustrated 
Booklet 
882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Styles for Every Room 
in the House 
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‘*How beautiful!’’ you say, when you 
see a room tastefully decorated with 
Sanitas Modern Wall Covering. How 
wonderfully the furniture and furnish- 
ings seem to adapt themselves to the 
walls, and the whole room affects one as 
a single harmonious unit! ° 


Sanitas comes in styles for every 
room—striking reproductions of tapestry, 
leather, grass-cloth and fabrics; lovely 
decorative patterns; and delicate, dull- 
finished plain tints that can be stenciled, 
blended, frescoed or paneled, or hung as 
they come. 

Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is made 
on cloth, machine-painted with colors 
that do not fade, crack or peel. Sanitas 
is easily hung and can be wiped clean 
with a damp cloth. 


Send for Booklet and samples 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE Propwcts Co. 
8320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DEPT. 20 




















N° attention on your part or that of a paid 
attendant can be so sure and satisfactoty 
as the service rendered by 


ThReAfINNEAPOLIS™ 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Automatically operates the heating plant for 
you day and ct eg you more 

comfort than you have ever before 
enjoyed—insures safety from over- 
heating—saves enough fuel to pay 
for itself in a season or two. 

Can be quickly and easily installed, and 


connects with any heating plant burning 
coal, gas or oil. 
Ask your heati 
man and write us for let. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Heffman Casements. 
These casements are cheapest to install, 
3] easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
fj are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 
Send for new picture booklet, showing 
installations of Hoffman type casements 
in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 


9c3 Steger Biag., CHICAGO 










































California Bungalow Books 


f " i. EE 


“Home Kraft” and “Draughtsman”’ each contain Bun- 

galows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft’’ Two Stories. 

“Kosy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. 
“De Luxe Flats” $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING Co., 
518 Union League Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 











P. Harti, 6. Lucchesi & Co. 


Polychrome Reproductions of Masterpieces of Art 


Garden Furniture, Jardiniers, Window 
Boxes, Vases, in cement, Pompeian stone 
and Compositions. Benches and Tables. 


Sales and Showroom: 113 East 34th St., New York 





wooden floor can be, but they are very 
slippery. If this is too troublesome, per- 
haps you had better not have a waxed 
floor. 


QuEsTION: In a recent column, you 
recommended five coats of flat white with 
one coat of flat enamel as a good interior 
finish. In preparing the paint necessary to 
do a job of this kind in my home, | found 
the salesman did not think that number of 
coats necessary. Other paint houses agree 
with the salesman. Who is right? 


Answer: There is almost no limit to the 
number of coats, if put on thin and well 
rubbed, that can be put on interior wood- 
work and enhance the result. There are 
paint jobs, on the one extreme, where 
twelve coats have been specified and other 
jobs where three, on the other extreme, 
have been specified. For ordinarily good 
work the twelve seems altogether too 
extravagant and the three insufficient. 

The finest finishing mill, or, perhaps, one 
of the finest, in Massachusetts strongly 
contest less than seven coats on their 
woodwork. Yet there are excellent jobs 
where the work has been carefully done 
with six coats. 

If three coats cover new wood well, you 
may be assured that the paint has been 
applied too thick and has not been well 
rubbed. 

QueEsTION: There have been several 
questions asking for advice on colors and 
schemes of curtains for certain rooms, 
whether or not to use over and under 
draperies and so forth. 


ANSWER: There are too many questions 
which enter into the choice of hangings, 
for one to be able to give any intelligent 
advice. Usually the housewife has good 
taste, and, after all, it is her home. There 
is the question of rug colors and furniture 
colors to be taken into account and this 
cannot be done without actually seeing 
them. That is, red may range all the 
way from almost orange to almost purple. 
A blue, or even a green, would go beauti- 
fully with some of these reds. 

The best way to select curtains is to 
have a man with good samples come to 
your house, not to choose curtains for 
you, but to show you things to choose 
from. A house ought, to some extent, 
certainly, to be an expression of the per- 
son living within it. 

Choose your own hangings. If they 
are n’t too successful, you have learned 
how to do better the next time. 
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Protect your home from fire and light. 
ning—and add security to lasting service. 
For better roofs and sheet metal work, use 


Galvanized Sheets and 
Roofing Tin Plates 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist- 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roo’ 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses. Loo 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear 
and permanence to the sheet metal work on your buildings. De- 
mand Keystone quality for superior rust-resistance. 

KrYsTONE CopPerR STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
handsome and satisfactory roofs. Supplied in grades =? to #0 Penne 
coating— specially adapted to i and public buildings, 
Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the building-en mportant feature which is often overlooked. 
Sognene quality products are sold by leading metal wy ~ 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Se: 
for our booklet, “‘Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin.” 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A, 
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brick—with floor plans and descfip- 
and decorating homes— 25 cents a copy on newsstands. With 


’s $2:50 Off 
h’s $2:50 er 
Pe 8 Three plan books, showing 100 designs 
‘ aS, of artistic bungalows, cottages, or two- 
s tions, and 8 month's subscription to 

Keith’s Magazine, all for $2.50. 
™ KEITH’S MAGAZINE for over 20 years 
its help and Keith’s Plans you can get the most distinctive, 
comfortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 
8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months—$4.50 


story houses—in frame, stucco and 
an authority on planning, building 
Keith Corporation, 462 Abbay Building, Minneapolis, M'nn. 





DROP HANDLES 
and Furniture Brasses of all kinds 
Genuine Antiques and Hand-Made 

Reproductions of Character. We 

match, make or repair anything. One 

piece or a thousand. 

WILLIAM BALL AND SONS 

Malvern, Pa. 











KNOW furniture and materials 
Before YOU decorate your house. 
Know what furnishings A harmonious. 
Know your color schemes are RIG 





Study Interior Decoration by Correspondence 


New York School of PRACTICAL Interior Decoration 
16 Central Park West New York City 














BUILD NOW 
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‘No Place Like Home— 


and still time enough to build it—Now— before snow flies. Enjoy Christmas 
this year in front of your own open fire; come home from next year’s vacation 
to your own door step—for of all possessions, there is nothing like home. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


spells “Home and Happiness.” It is the Twelve good houses and the How and 
right wood for the house complete,inside Why of Arkansas Soft Pine are fully 
and out; for woodwork that delights the explained in our new book, “Home and 
feminine eye—for staunch frame and Happiness”’—and it’s yours for the ask- 
structure that suit the exacting owner. ing. Write now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade-marked 
and sold by local dealers East of the Rockies 


| TI fy ‘Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


1013 Boyle Building 
em Little Rock, Arkansas fy" 
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Monarch Floating Contact Strip keeps out 40% 
more Cold Air than any other Weather Strip 


An illustration of the exclu- 
sive Monarch tube withina 
tube. The metal tube on 
the frame fits over the metal 
tubeonthesash. Friction- 
less and weather-proof con- 
tact between them floats 
and is kept constant, re- 
gardless of any swelling or 
shrinking of wood parts of 
the window, because of the 
flexible construction of the 
strip on the frame. 


HERE’S no guess work about the extra comfort in a home stripped with Monarch 
Metal Weather Strips. Test after test by foremost building engineers has proved the 
fact that Monarch Strips are 40% more efficient than any other weather strips. 


The reasons why are easy to explain. 


First: The floating contact provides a constant weather-proof fit of windows, doors, and 
transoms, regardless of any swelling, shrinking or warping of the wood to which the strips 
are attached. Every one knows that wood expands and contracts with changes in 
the weather. No other strip follows the wood and keeps the contact over the crack 
constant and even. 


Second: Windows, doors, and transoms are made to open and close without the slightest 
sticking or binding. The metal tube within a metal tube—a further distinction from 
strip which fits in a wooden groove—makes double-hung windows slide like they had 
ball bearings. 

Monarch Metal Weather Strips soon pay for themselves in comfort, health, and saving 
in fuel. They make a house weather-proof against wind, rain, and dust. Any Monarch 
dealer can prove to you that they keep out 40% more cold air than any other weather 
strip, no matter what its cost. They are easily, quickly and economically installed, 
because they are fitted in the factory ready for attachment. 


Look up Monarch in the telephone book. If you should n’t find it, 
write direct to the factory, and we’ll mail you full info mation. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
5040 Penrose Street ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
Canadian Branch: King Construction Co., Ltd., 40 Dover Court Road, Toronto, Canada 
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ENTRANCE HALL IN THE HOME OF MR. H. G. MORSE, ELIZABETH, N.J. 


The charm of such extreme simplicity depends on the ab- 
solute perfection of every detail. The steps with their treads 
of.stone and mortar composition, have a wrought-iron rail 


ma ma” 


and the door fittings are also of wrought iron. The doorway 
gives a particularly quaint vista of leaded-glass window, 
rough stone wall, and interesting arrangement of furnishings. 
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How to Make the Foundations for Decoration | 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


HE man in the parable, who built his house without founda- 

tions, on the sands, was not wise, as he found to his cost 

when the rains came, and the floods descended and beat 
upon that house. Weare all of us wont to be very ‘superior’ when 
we speak about him, and we hold him up as a horrible example of 
folly, which he was, to be sure. We are quite sure we would never 
do anything so foolish as he did, and then we wax smug over our 
own sagacity and contentedly pat ourselves on the back. 

As a matter of sober fact, however, not a few of us, in gayly ir- 
responsible fashion, attempt to perform a feat every bit as fatuous 
and futile as building houses without foundations on sand-pile 
sites — we attempt to carry out satisfactory interior decoration 
without first preparing adequate and proper foundations for it. 
And this unconsidered course is pursued equally by many an 
amateur who directs his or her own essays, and by many a so- 
called professional decorator. 

Before going any further, let it be clearly understood that the 
above is not at all to be interpreted as an unqualified stricture 
upon decorators in general. 
There are decorators and 
decorators. Some are good 
and some are bad. There are 
many excellent and able dec- 
orators who render very real 
and very valuable services, 
not only to their clients, but 
to the public at large. They 
are useful members of society 
and a credit to their calling. 
Hostile criticism neither can 
nor ought in justice to be 
made against them. 

But there is another and 
utterly different sort of soi- 
disant decorator — it occurs 
in both the masculine and 
feminine genders— that calls 
the decorator’s occupation 
a profession and acts as if 
it were a trade or a job, and 
a trade or job, at that, in 
which no very high standards 
of either ethics or ability are 
necessary. 

The decorator of this type 





The decorative foundations of this paneled room are so fully organized that little 

remains to be done except to marshal the furniture into it. It will be noticed 

that the doorways and chimney-piece are treated with becoming dignity as in- 
tegral parts of the design. 


apparently regards the business of interior decoration as an un- 
limited opportunity for carrying on a lucrative traffic in gim- 
cracks, gewgaws, and patently faddish creations; an opportunity 
to pad commissions with all the items they can be made to bear; 
and, last of all, by affecting conspicuous eccentricities or cultivat- 
ing gauche mannerisms, an opportunity to impress gullible clients 
and entice them to hearken to spacious blandishments rather 
than to the counsel of the architect. This type, unfortunately 
far too numerous — of which the public does well to Beware — is 
apt wholly to disregard the necessity of foundations upon which 
to build up subsequently a sound decorative superstructure. In- 
deed, the less foundation there is to determine the scheme, the 
more leeway there is to suck out pecuniary advantage through 
sundry prodigalities in the matter of movable equipment. 

The doings, or rather the misdoings, of this type are calculated 
in the end to bring discredit upon decorators in general and work 
a serious mischief to the art of interior decoration by making the 
undiscriminating portion of the public feel that the whole ‘tribe 
of decorators’ is either a set 
of predacious charlatans or 
else a band of neurotic cranks, 
both equally bent upon fleec- 
ing their unwary and credu- 
lous victims. 

Having directed attention 
to the two agencies inimical 
to the making of requisite 
foundations for interior dec- 
oration — the inexperience 
of the interested householder 
on the one hand, and the un- 
scrupulous cupidity of the il- 
legitimate pseudo-decorator 
on the other — we now come 
to the constructive part of 
our discussion and a defini- 
tion of methods with which 
the legitimate decorator will 
concur, the legitimate decora- 
tor against whom or whose 
ways, mark you, not one syl- 
lable of hostile criticism is 
offered. 

No art, whatever it may 
be, can exist in a condition 
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wholly detached from its environment. It cannot be suspended 
in mid-air, like Mahomet’s coffin, without points of contact, 
foundations upon which to rest, or background against which it 
is disposed. There must be some fundamental elements or fea- 
tures upon which it is based and from which it is built up by a 
logical course of development, and according to the degree of 
understanding with which we use these fundamentals or basic 
items so will be the measure of our success in the ultimate result. 

Now the fundamental factors with which we must deal in inte- 
rior decoration are floors, walls, and ceilings —the bounding 
planes of the three-dimensional space we call a room. This, of 
course, includes window, door, and fireplace openings with their 
accompanying embellishments, and likewise the dimensions or 
proportions of the room with the relation thereto of the apertures 
and their placing. Besides these, we must take account of the 
volume of light entering the room and the direction from which it 
falls. In other words, the first step in successful interior decora- 
tion, the first step in laying the foundations upon which to build 
up an appropriate scheme — no matter whether the task is taken 
in hand by the householder or by a professional decorator — 
must be a survey of the architecture to be dealt with. We must 
thoroughly understand the nature of the skeleton or framework 


In this dining-room, according to the principle of making the wall either a 
background or wholly a decoration, the whole end wall has been made a 
decoration by means of a rich-colored tapestry. The color, pattern, and tex- 
ture of the rug are vigorous enough to balance the tapestry, keep the floor 
down, and prevent the wall from appearing top-heavy. As the figures in 
both rug and tapestry are small in scale it is fitting that the furniture should 
be of refined lines. Were it less delicate in its proportions, it would appear 
loo insistent and crowd the rug and tapestry. 


In this living-room the tiled floor, though light in color, is nevertheless, by 

virtue of its ‘texture,’ distinctly a foundation and supports the rest of the 

composition. The gray sand-finished plaster walls are just as distinctly a 

background and a foil for the tapestries hung upon them. Smaller objects, 

which would distract interest and detract from the dignity of the tapestries, 
have been carefully kept off the walls. 
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to beclothed with a body and decorated. This architectural back- 
ground may be exceedingly simple in character or it may be elab- 
orate. The necessity for considering it fully, however, remains 
the same. 

There is no more fruitful source of failure in interior decora- 
tion than a disregard of this first, and what ought to be an obvi- 
ously necessary, step —- the attempt, so to speak, to treat the 
architectural setting as merely a subsidiary incident and a vehicle 
upon which to load an oftentimes wholly unreiated accumulation 
of equipments. In so doing people seem to forget that the very 
word decoration implies an embellishment, an enrichment, a fur- 
nishing forth of an already existing body or background. Further- 
more, the etymology of the word ‘decoration’ carries the idea of 
seemliness, and if the decoration or furnishing be not seemly and 
becoming, that is to say, if it be not in accord with the genius of 
the thing to be decorated, it is ipso facto defeated of its purpose. 

Now all of this may sound extremely theoretical, and dry, and 
technical, but the principles involved soon become invested with 
living interest once we begin to apply them in some specific case. 
Besides, we must know the reason of ‘the faith that is in us’ if 
we are going to work understandingly and avoid the disastrous 
results of haphazard, hit- or-miss procedure. 

The majority of people will always derive a keener thrill of 
interest and pleasure from contemplating some particular aspect 
of agreeable composition rather than from the dry analysis of the 
reasons back of it. This is quite natural and to be expected. The 
senses respond more quickly than do the processes of reasoning 
to the external appeals to sight or hearing. We are conscious of 
the beauty and charm of music before we consciously consider 
the laws of harmony and the forms of structure involved in its 
production. The eye is instantaneously arrested by a picture and 
we are sensible of the beauty of coloring or of form there presented 
to the view before we have time to think of the laws of perspec- 
tive, the principles of color harmony, or the canons of composi- 
tion. But the laws, and principles, and canons, and modifying 
relations are there back of it all, nevertheless, whether the imme- 
diate cause of the pleasure we have experienced be music or a 
picture. Furthermore, the composer or the painter had to know 
those laws and relations and principles of his art or else he could 
not have produced the music or the picture that has pleased us. 

Exactly so it is with the art of interior decoration. The decora- 
tor, whether amateur or professional, must take into account the 
fundamental nature of the room which he is furnishing. It is just 
because of the quick lure of the senses that we must always guard 








In this ball the foundation of floor, walls, and ceiling bas been happily 
planned. The beamed ceiling has a su ficient degree of decorative interest, 
and the walls, with their horizontally boarded bases, provide an effective foil 
for pictures and furniture and likewise possess enough interest to be left un- 
adorned without giving an impression of undue austerity. 
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The walls of the gray sand-finished plaster are unmistakably a background 
and foil for pictures, the ornate furniture of rich texture, and the full-colored 
hangings, the values of all of which are enhanced by the quality of the back- 
ground. A room thus furnished with articles of strong character and rich 
texture demands more than a plain ceiling to preserve the balance of the 
composition, and the necessary note 1s supplied by the beams. 


against being betrayed into forgetting the prosaic facts that lie in 
the background. A floor may offer many engaging possibilities 
of treatment to beguile us, but first and before all else we must 
bear in mind that the floor is the foundation of the room upon 
which the rest of the composition stands and that it should visi- 
bly convey the impression of sufficient support. Any treatment 
inconsistent with this basic conception, therefore, however 
attractive it may be in itself apart from (Continued on page 308) 





The paneling in this dining-room serves as a decoration 1n itself. The ceil- 

ing is given enough weight to keep it in scale with the rest of the room by 

means of the plaster ornament. Curving lines carry a strong emphasis in 

the architectural background, and this curvilinear tendency finds its re- 
sponse in the well-chosen furniture. 
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Darling 


One may not be able to afford really remarkable and valuable antique furniture, but ore can easily find quaint-shaped old chairs of good lines, attractive for 
all kinds of use. The white bookshelves, with their curtains of gentian blue are of home manufacture. 


Furnishing a Little House for the Cost of a Little Car 


I. How a Bride Did It 
By ANNE LEICESTER 


CeO 


ENRY,’ said I, ‘before we buy a stick of furniture, we 
ought to come to an agreement.’ 
“Yes, dear,’ said Henry politely, preparing to agree. 
He was speaking from the summit of his new stepladder, where he 
was just now measuring the window over the landing. 
“Ruth and Stanton had a budget,’ said I, ‘and they stayed in- 
side it.’ 
‘Fifty-three inches,’ said Henry, preparing to come down. 
“We ought to put all the cash you can spare into the house,’ | 
persisted, ‘and make the furniture come within the sum that we 
had saved for our little car.’ 
“We can’t,’ said Henry reasonably. ‘This stepladder alone 
cost four dollars and eighty cents.’ 
‘Then it was a better ladder than we needed,’ said |. 
‘Perfectly ordinary ladder,’ explained Henry, following me out 
to the porch. ‘They cost eighty cents a foot, two dollars and forty 
cents a yard, six feet for four dollars and eighty cents. Always 
get the best of the kind as far as vou go.’ 


i OK 


Henry was gazing out over what was to be our future lawn, to 
the spot where the workmen were using his new hose (six dollars 
and ninety-eight cents) to wet down a trough of concrete. 

‘Speaking of everything the best of its kind,’ said I, ‘this morn- 
ing I went to town and looked at prices.’ 

‘Without me, of course.’ Henry was plaintive, but obviously 
relieved. 

‘You would have ordered everything on the spot,’ | explained. 
‘I found the ideal dining-room set — dark brown Heppelwhite 
mahogany things — part cane backs to the chairs, lovely slate- 
blue leather seats, just what we’d like. And it cost five hundred 
and fifty dollars, without the armchairs and tea-wagon. And as | 
went through that heavenly store, the very things we’d like the 
best were on that scale. If we bought everything the best of its 
kind, we’d have just about enough to furnish one and a half 
rooms.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ protested Henry, ‘I did n’t mean to buy a whole 
royal suite — just genuine, substantial, quiet, elegant things — ’ 
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‘They’re the most expensive things on earth,’ said I. ‘That 
was the kind of furniture | asked prices for this morning. Would 
you be willing,’ | asked suddenly, ‘to go over with me and call on 
Ruth and Stanton, and ask them how they did it? They came 
well within eleven hundred, and their house is lovely.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Henry suspiciously, ‘and when you ask them about 
it, they'll probably tell you how they picked up a rare old maho- 
gany sideboard for a dollar and a half, and found the banjo-clock 
in the attic, and stenciled a large, strong packing-box to make a 
cabinet. When / stencil packing-boxes, they look it. Stanton’s 
a born interior decorator.’ 

This was Henry’s way of saying that he would be delighted to 
join me in the expedition. 

Ruth’s advice was practical and terse. Buy good values in all 
things that have an effect on health: a good refrigerator, a good 
range, excellent springs and mattresses, labor-saving electrical 
devices. Then plan the rest in a way to allow for improvements 
as income increases and prices go down. 

‘But be really extravagant right now on one or two nice things 
that will last forever,’ said Ruth. ‘Get a fireside chair, for in- 
stance, or a table that really is a treasure. And then buy the 
other things with the idea of making each of them useful in sev- 
eral possible ways. Pretty Chinese grass rockers are only twelve 
dollars, and you can use them in the living-room now, and later 
you can put them on the porch, or upstairs. Collect all the old 
things you ever owned — furniture you had when you were away 
at school — anything vou can lay hands on. Then attend one 
good country auction and do a little prowling in a junk-store. 
Make one trip to the kind of store in a large city where they sell 
unpainted furniture. You can save large amounts if you buy it 
unpainted, and it’s perfectly simple to finish it yourselves.’ 

| avoided Henry’s eye at this point, and continued to avoid it 
when Stanton took us into the dining-room to show us the side- 
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Darling 


All the chairs in the dining-room were picked up at country auctions. They 

are of the well-made type once relegated to farmhouse kitchens, but promoted 

in these days to general use. The battered old chest of drawers, carefully 
rubbed up and finished, serves as a convenient linen-press. 
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Darling 


One of the guest-rooms was full of suggestions for us. The dresser was once 

the lower part of a broken-down bureau. [twas asimple matter to sand paper 

it and to enamel it in white, and to enamel the frame of an old mirror to 

match. The decrepit little rocker, re-built and finished with a generous cre- 
tonne cushion, looks perfectly at home in the sunny alcove. 


board. It was his masterpiece, and he was justly proud of it. 
Originally it had been a very heavy-topped, thin-legged, ugly 
combination of secretary and catch-all, in the style of thirty 
years ago. He had taken off the enormous upper part, used the 
side of the upper part for the present top, smoothed and finished 
the whole thing, and now it is a very well-behaved sideboard, 
with silver in the generous drawers where papers used to be. 

The dining-table had belonged to Ruth’s grandmother; the lit- 
tle straight-backed old-fashioned chairs had been ‘picked up’ at 
two dollars apiece, and the huge old oak sea-chest had once be- 
longed to Stanton’s grandfather. These did not help us much, for 
we both belong to these finely divided families where all the heir- 
looms have already been distributed among the married relatives. 

But one of the little guest-rooms was full of suggestions for us. 
The room with its cozy alcove was planned entirely in rose and 
gray and white. All the furniture was white, with cretonne 
cushions and covers. The little rocker had once been a hopeless 
second-hand affair, battered and forlorn. But its frame was 
stout, and with vigorous sandpapering and two coats of white, 
and its generous cretonne cushion, it looked perfectly at home in 
the sunny alcove. The dresser was made from a small old chest of 
drawers, finished in white, with a white-framed mirror hung 
above it. And in the corner there was a tiny square table that had 
once been a rickety wash-stand. The legs had been shortened, 
the top had been smoothed, the white enamel had been applied 
— and a dainty table-cover and a candlestick did the rest. 

‘Don’t buy any candlesticks,’ advised Ruth. ‘ People will give 
them to you for wedding-presents, and they are the saving of 
many an awkward situation. But the very best advice | can give 
you is about spending your money.’ 

Then she went on to tell how she had (Continued on page 310) 
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The gray Zuber landscape paper, of forest design, copied with faithful 

exactness from an old model, makes a peculiarly fine background for the 

quaint Clementi. A product of the nineteenth century, it bas all the pre- 

dominating features of that period in its seven legs, one pedal, music 
drawers, and small keyboard. 


The beauty of the brick mansior, tytical of England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 1s greatly enhanced by its broad driveway, velvety stretch of lawn, and 


fine white oaks, and also by its turfed gallery which, walled in brick, ex- 
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tends across the front to an elevation of five feet. 


¢ ) 
Mayswood 
Home of Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 
By MAYME OBER PEAK 


O type of architecture holds the distinctive place in the 
minds of architects and home-builders as does that of the 
Colonial period. In contour and construction, whether 

depicting the Puritanical stateliness of New England, or the 
breadth and cordiality of the South, the Colonial house has an 
indescribable charm, subtle in its appeal. 

And when its beauty is enhanced by the proper setting — 
broad driveway, velvety stretch of lawn, fine old white-oak trees, 
and an old-fashioned garden — there is nothing more to be 
desired. 

Such a home have the Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. 
Henry C. Wallace in ‘ Mayswood,’ located at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Deriving its name from the wooded grove surrounding it and 
from Mrs. Wallace, who was Miss May Brodhead, — a descend- 
ant of the Brodheads of Delaware Gap, Pennsylvania, — ‘Mays- 
wood’ is the realization of a long-cherished desire for a properly 
rendered Colonial production, having all its characteristic fea- 
tures and reproducing in every harmonious detail the atmosphere 
which Mrs. Wallace grew to love in visits to New England. 

Laid in Colonial brick, with shingle roof, wood cornice with 
medallion and dentils, the mansion is typical of England in the 
eighteenth century. The pediment over central motif with circu- 
lar fanlight, dormers in the gambrel roof, and entrance porch 
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The fireplace, of Adams design, is the piece de résistance of the Wallace 

living-room. The painting over the mantel was done by Wilbur Reaser. 

The sofa drawn up to the left is a faithful reproduction of the George Wash- 
ington sofa now on exhibit in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 


with straight columns and roof topped with a balustrade, all 
show a harmony of form and proportion that gives just the right 
effect. 

On either side of the central portico perhaps a new note is 
found in the double tiers of large wood windows which bay out 
slightly, and also in the turfed gallery extending across the front 
of the house. This gallery would ordinarily be of brick and more 
on a level with the lawn, but, in the case of ‘ Mayswood,’ which 
is built on an incline, it is elevated five feet from the ground and 
has a retaining wall of brick, with stone copings and steps. The 
severity of the wall is relieved by flower-filled urns placed at its 
four corners, and by outside filling of barberry and flowering 
bulbs. 

On the south is an enclosed brick porch, which gives upon the 
gallery, and on the north a hooded carriage entry on the level 
with the drive. 

One of the most attractive features of the house is the spacious, 
well-lighted hall, which embodies in its construction the highest 
development of the Colonial hall. It is twenty feet square and 
extends through the centre of the house, from the stately en- 
trance door to the dining-room. The living-room opens into it on 
the south side and the library on the north, back of which a 
skeleton arch frames the carriage entrance and straight stairway 
leading to the second floor. The steps and balusters are painted 
white, the treads and cap rail are of mahogany. The low landing 
is lighted by a group of three windows, through which can be had 
an inviting glimpse of the cool, green woods. 

Within, one’s imagination is also intrigued by wooded glens, 
the walls of the hall above the white-paneled wainscot being cov- 
ered in Zuber landscape paper of forest design. Copied with 
faithful exactness from an old model, this paper is done in gray 
and makes an exquisite blend with the mulberry hangings and 
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Especially alluring is the treatment of this corner of the hall, with the deep- 

toned mabogany console outlined against the white-paneled wainscot. The 

convex, gold-framed mirror, embellished by spread eagle, which is hung 
over the top, is a genuine girandole, made by Chippendale in 1800. 
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rugs, and the deep, mellow 
tones of the mahogany fur- 
nishings. 

Tucked in a paneled space 
just wide enough for its accom- 
modation, and looking as if it 
were framed in white, a grand- 
father’s clock ticks cheerily. In 
one of the deep niches of the 
front windows is a Sheraton 
block-front desk, where Mrs. 
Wallace, catching the early 
morning sunshine, carries on 
her correspondence and con- 
ducts her household manage- 
ment. 

The far corners of the hall are 
alluring in their treatment. In 
one is a mahogany console, 
gracefully silhouetted against 
the white wainscot, with a con- 
vex, gold-framed mirror, embel- 
lished by a spread eagle, hung 
over the top. This is a genuine 
girandole, made by Chippendale 
about 1800. 

In another corner, just out- 
side the living-room door, stands 
a priceless relic in the shape of a 
seven-legged, one-pedaled Cle- 
menti piano. Theonly Clementi 
west of Chicago — in fact, so 
far as is known, the only one in 
this country with the exception 
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Conforming strictly to the Colonial period are the braided rugs, and 
chintz hangings of this cosy sleeping-room. 





Like a picture framed in white is the carriage entrance, to the left of the main ball. A grandfather's clock ticks cheerily in its special niche, and 
speeds on their way those who descend the low steps for a drive or ascend the stairway in search of repose in the rooms above. 
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of the Clementi in the Metro- 
politan Museum — Mrs. Wal- 
lace unearthed it from its hiding- 
place in an attic in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. On looking up 
its history, she found it was 
brought to the States in the 
early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and she has in her posses- 
sion a letter from a descendant 
of the young girl for whom it 
was intended. 

Impressed by the sentiment 
embodied in this hall, one ex- 
pects to step into just such a 
living-room as ‘ Mayswood’s’ — 
its paneled walls and interesting 
antiques lending an atmosphere 
of quaintness to a setting that 
modern effects cannot mar. 

The carved molding and pan- 
eled wainscot are mellowed to 
ivory, against which glows the 
wall-covering of brown damask, 
striped in rose, with small deco- 
rative figures of silver. The 
same figures and coloring are 
repeated in the deep border of 
the hand-tufted Austrian rug. 

Hangings of rich brown vel- 
vet, lined with cream, are 
looped back from the windows 
and hang straight from the 
doorways. (Continued on page 316) 
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The House of Good Taste 
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Darling 
This chimney-breast gives room on either side of the mantel for 
the bellows and the hearth-brush to hang. The fire-sets are old, 
as are the fenders with their brass-bound tops and their urns. 
The ornaments on the mantel are Chinese, the five in the centre 
being soapstone, and the pair of vases Chinese lacquer on porce- 
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lain. The mahogany tripod fire-screen was owned originally by 
President John Quincy Adams. The portrait is of Captain 
Jobn Selman of Marblehead, Massachusetts, and in the back- 
ground can be seen Captain Selman’s ships, the first in the 
American Navy, about to set sail on the Louisburg Expedition. 
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Courtesy of the Ambassador Hotel Courtesy of the Ambassador Hotel 


This little foyer, with its delicate green walls, and its dark uphol- Spring and winter seem to meet in this attractive fireside, where a 
stered chairs, breathes a real spirit of welcome. So attractive is this pale green mantel and lavender vases whisper of April days, and a 
small entrance that one involuntarily pauses to admire the square fire-screen of green and gold tapestry and deep upholstered chairs 
canvas on the wall, and to sniff the fragrance of the posies on the promise cosiness on December evenings. The mirror wears a silver 
oblong table before exploring the attractive sitting-room beyond. frame, and the reading-lamp a shade of rose-colored silk. 












M. E. Hewitt 
The naked purity of the hard plaster surface and the cold tile flcor is daringly contrasted with the luxurious overstuffed furniture but 


the contrast is successfully held together by the mediation of a whole range of textures that fall between these extremes, wood, metals, 
rugs, and sparsely draped curtains and firmer qualities of upholstery. There are at least twelve degrees of texture. 














































Darling 


The overmantel of American petil-point is the important feature in 
this scheme of decoration. It is very interesting in design, and was 
worked by Miss Derby of Salem. The faces were painted by Copley. 
The frame is made of walnut with a gilt molding at the inside and 
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outside edges, and is much like the mantel-mirrors of that period. 
The bronze ornaments on the mantel do not detract from the picture, 
and the old Italian brass plaque harmonizes with the frame and 
with the deep yellow of the walls. The electric fixtures are bronze. 



































Darling 


The red-brocade hangings and the small Brussels tapestry give 
weight and color to this side of the room, and balance a large 
tapestry opposite. The chairs are made of walnut and covered 
with old stuff that has the same dark coloring as the tapestry. 
The little X-braced table is American walnut and has one very 
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unusual feature in the drop-leaf at the back that can be raised 
and held in place by sliding supports. The French doors are 
covered with fine net in a simple pattern. It will be noted that 
the tables have no covers, the silver appearing to full advan- 
tage when reflected in the polished surfaces of the old walnut. 
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The walls in this living-room are of buff-colored plaster and make a fine background to bring out the 
color of an oil painting or the charm of a distinctive piece of furniture such as the Sheraton sofa. 

















An unusually beautiful console table 

in Empire design. The mirror above 

it is so well placed that it becomes 
an integral part of the group. 
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A cosy corner for a rainy day that expresses the per- 

sonality of the owner. An old Colonial desk with the 

original brasses, voile curtains with lace insertion at 

the glass door. The one jarring note is the triangular 
wires that hang the pictures. 














This unusually fine textile against the 

plaster wall gives warmth to the room 

and also makes a pleasing background 
for the vase and candlesticks. 











An Old-World Interior in a New-World Apartment 


By EDNA ERLE WILSON 


DVENTURE hovers around the corners of city streets. 
Searching for it, one may pass it by unseen. And then 
some afternoon, when the quest has been forgotten or tem- 

porarily abandoned, one may bump into it on the way home from 
from the office, at the end of a busy day. Contrary to story-book 
precedent, and without any reflection whatsoever on Aladdin’s 
method, romance may be summoned by simply pressing an elec- 
tric button, which anybody knows is a much easier object to find 
nowadays than a magic lamp. 

The button that one presses to gain admittance to the house 
that Ivan built is much like all other buttons — commonplace 
and black and rather dusty. 
And the door clicks in answer 
just as all doors to walk-up city 
apartment houses do. But the 
room that the adventurer en- 
ters is n't like any interior that 
the visitor has ever seen — un- 
less he happens to be a Russian 
ghost of the fifteenth century 
coming back to earth! It is 
crammed with romance and 
imagination and poetry. It is 
daubed with as many colors as 
an artist’s palette. It is Rus- 
sian, from the brass keyhole in 
the door to the brass samovar 
on the corner table. And it is 
true to fifteenth-century form, 
from the wooden plates on the 
red wall racks to the queer blue 
and-white tiled stove that 
squats, like a huge heathen 
idol, in centre of the room. 
Breathing the Old-World at- 
mosphere of this spot, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that time’s 
clock has n’t actually been set 
back five huadred years. 

This fifteenth-century Rus- 
sian interior is hidden away be- 
hind a most prosaic exterior on 
Tenth Street, in New York 
City, and, although it sets one’s 
imagination to chasing half- 
forgotten stories of the brave 
_ days when gallant knights wan- 
dered forth to do battle for the 
favor of fair ladies, it is as com- 
fortable a living-room or studio 
as any twentieth-century mor- 
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This quaint and beautiful door was designed by artists of the Old World, but 
it admits one to a New-World interior, done after the Russian manner of 
five hundred years ago. 
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tal could desire. It is also an illustration of the fact that Russia’s 
sole export is not Bolshevism, and that the newcomers from that 
vast frozen country are bringing a real contribution to America 
in the folk art of their homeland. 

Russian decorative art dates from very early ages. Long be- 
fore the reign of |van the Great, the Slavic peoples were adorning 
the sacred images in the many-domed churches with rich em- 
broideries in crimson and gold. The boats that sailed the rivers 
bore evidence of the artistic impulse of their builders in the 
bright colors that embellished them. In the way of household 
furnishings, nothing was neglected, from the towels with their red 
borders to the wooden bowls 
with their painted designs; for 
during the long winter even- 
ings when the members of the 
family met around the patri- 
archal stove, each was engaged 
in some form of handicraft. 
That the folk art had reached 
a satisfying state of develop- 
ment by the fifteenth century 
is demonstrated in this interior 
which Boris Artzybasheff, the 
young Russian decorator, has 
resurrected from the Russia of 
the Middle Ages and trans- 
planted to the America of to- 
day. 

No one, perhaps, but a Rus- 
sian, with a strain of the orien- 
tal in his imagination, could 
have dreamed this room. In 
its arresting and pleasing color 
scheme, in its use of the char- 
acteristic motifs of the land, 
with their particular emblema- 
tic significance, in its Old- 
World quaintness reminiscent 
of a romantic past, it strikes a 
new note in American interiors. 

The very door which admits 
one is so markedly different 
and beautiful that one un- 
consciously pauses on the 
threshold to admire. The tra- 
ditional form of Russian dec- 
oration adhered to the use of 
flower motifs of sacred trees, 
fantastical flowers, and sym- 
bolic birds and animals, these 
same designs appearing in the 
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Everything that shines in this corner is Russian, from the horse-shaped dish 
on the table to the balalaika on the floor. 


embroideries, in the wood-carving, and in the paintings of the 
country. This particular door, stained a dark red, with the de- 
sign of the familiar legendary horse in its centre panel, lives up to 
the accepted form of the age. Along the top casing is a row of 
fairy-tale fishes, with red scales, yellow eyes, and lovely purple 
tails, which look as if they might have been caught in some magi- 
cal stream. Panels of green vines grow down the side casings, and 
the brass hinges are the work of a real craftsman. As for the key- 
hole, it is such a gigantic affair that it would prove a temptation 
to any eavesdropper, who, with the skilful use of an eye or an ear, 
would have no very great trouble in discovering the happenings 
within. 

The walls of this living-room are of a dark slate-covered canvas 
and make a fitting neutral background for the bright ornamental 
motifs that are painted upon the window casings, the ceilings, and 
the archway. In the empty wall-spaces, where a twentieth-cen- 
tury decorator would probably place pictures, the fifteenth-cen- 
tury artist substituted quaint red racks, which serve a practical 
as well as an artistic purpose. Upon them are arranged painted 
wooden dishes, from the surfaces of which a conventional flower 
design, a deep blue sea with a red fish curled in its waves, or a 
three-domed castle of dreams challenges one to admiration. 

In the right hand corner of the wall, called the krasniugol, 
which in plain English means the ‘beautiful corner’ are placed 
the holy images or icons, before which a wax taper or a small oil- 
lamp burns. In the Greek Orthodox Church these sacred paint- 
ings play the same part that sculpture does in the Roman Catho- 
lic faith. And the two which Mr. Artzybasheff has used in this 
corner are very beautiful, picturing in faded gold and crimson 
a wistful Madonna and the symbolic all-observing eyes of God. 
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Over the many-paned windows are arched panels in the centre 
of which are painted a pair of the wonderful fire-birds of Russian 
legendary fame. These strange creatures, called Sirin and Alcon- 
ist, according to the fable, assume woman’s form and live in Para- 
dise, where they delight the saints with their golden songs. What- 
ever their future fate may be, however, they certainly serve a 
noble purpose in this fifteenth-century interior, where, from their 
lofty perch, they keep brilliant and decorative guard. In their 
bright plumage may be found, harmoniously blended, all the 
colors of the rainbow, from the top-knots of orange and jade- 
green to the cérise wings. The window curtains are of heavy red 
burlap, with the favorite design of horses embroidered around the 
edges in yellow silk. 

Probably the most striking object in the room is the blue- and- 
white tiled stove, which looks like a cross between a huge incense 
burner and a Turkish divan. Owing to the rigorous winters of the 
north this piece of household furniture has naturally played an 
important part in the lives of the inhabitants from the earliest 
times. Around it the family gather to talk, to read, to work, and 
often to sleep. [ts evolution from the original hole in the earth to 
its fifteenth-century state was doubtless marked by many stages 
of development. But, with its niches, its shelves, and comfortable 
seat, it presents at this time a construction that is satisfactory, 
from both the practical and the architectural standpoint. The 
one in this interior boasts, as an agreeable decorative motif, a top 
border of horses done in relief on dark tiles, while the seat at the 
bottom is covered with a tapestry of red and dark blue, em- 
broidered in gold thread. Here one can drop down to strum the 
balalaika in an idle moment, to read a novel, or to embroider, 
cosy and happy, however furiously Russian or American storms 
rage outside. 

Some doorways are just plain openings, (Continued on page 314) 
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So brilliant is the plumage of these mystical fire-birds perched over the door- 

way, that they make one think of a tropical jungle rather than a decorative 

motif imported from the frozen north. The gorgeous flowers that bloom on 
the ceiling might also have been plucked from a southern garden. 
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Low, compact little houses with multi-colored shingled roofs, uneven roof-lines, and troweled walls, 


in rose-blue-cream tones. 


A rustic bridge spans a miniature stream, whose sloping banks riot in 


orange poppies. Prim little hedges of brigkt flowers, and sunken flag paths complete the delightful 
picture. 


Transplanting Atmosphere 


4 Group of French Peasant Houses Near Hollywood, California 
By EDNA GOIT BRINTNALL 


ie last few years have been great 


levelers. Many of us have been 

forced to hug our mental budgets 
close to our hearts and throw our balance 
in favor of simplicity. Having once taken 
the step, the rest is easy, and we cease to 
‘pity’ and urge others to ‘embrace.’ 

This, of course, does n’t apply to Our 
Neighbor on the Next Street, who still as- 
sumes such a lordly attitude and takes an 
unseemly pride in her curving drives and 
spreading greenhouses. At first, we were a 
bit perturbed and a trifle awed by her con- 
descension — we, who had grown weary 
of the gaunt brick and mortar chasms of 
the East and Middle West, and felt that 
the cocl, moist odors that were wafted 
through our windows, were whiffs from 
Nirvana. 

But now, we assume the lordly attitude, 
feeling positive that if Our Neighbor on 
the Next Street had lived forty years ago, 
she would have clung tenaciously to her 
emerald-green carpets, whose cabbage 
roses waxed prolific, even when ruthlessly 
trodden upon and conscientiously hidden 
from the sun. She would have treasured 
conchshells, bead portiéres, and crocheted 
doilies. 

Her ‘Sanctum Sanctorum’ would have 


remained sacred to Death and the minis- 
ter’s monthly call, and | am sure she would 
have reveled in red plush, carved rails, fool- 
ish cupolas, and iron dogs. But living 
A.D. 1921, she prattles endlessly about her 
evanescent orchids and spurns our lowly 
marigolds with their pleasant faces up- 
turned to the sun. She steps gingerly (if 
she steps at all) on our irregular flag walks, 
and bends so unnecessarily low as she 
crosses our threshold that, after she leaves, 
we throw open our windows, to the after- 
noon breeze, heavy with the scent of flow- 
ers and earth and breathe a prayer of grat- 
itude, for since our hegira to the West, we 
have learned that vast lawns make deep 
inroads into the aforesaid budget, and we 
admire but no longer covet. 

We were not unlike the French kings, 
who found crowns and turrets irksome, 
and turning hopefully to the West we, 
who had been content to exist, began to 
live! It was in this mood that (only a 
stone’s throw from Hollywood’s bustling 
business centre) we came suddenly upon a 
small group of unique one-story cottages, 
tucked in between two intersecting roads, 
and shadowed by the mustard-covered 
foothills. Close to the ground, encircled 
by hedges and sheltered from the elements, 
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they convinced us that castles as well as 
kings were a bit out of date. 

The hills, the trees, the whole setting 
seems to have been made for ‘atmos- 
phere.’ They cut themselves off from the 
surrounding dwellings as completely as if 
they were indeed in some little hamlet 
across the sea. 

That is why | liked these little French 
peasant cottages, built by the Garden City 
Company. One of them is occupied tem- 
porarily by Walter Davis, who is one of 
the brother architects of this firm. The 
others are occupied by artistic people of 
note, which adds interest to an already 
interesting group. 

They are low, compact little houses with 
multi-colored shingled roofs, uneven roof 
lines, and troweled walls, in rose-blue- 
cream tones. A rustic bridge spans a min- 
iature stream whose sloping banks riot in 
orange poppies overshadowed by huge 
age-old sycamores, vast in their spread 
and most impressive! Near by are garages 
that might come from any story-book pic- 
tures, so quaint are they. Prim little hed- 
ges of bright flowers, and sunken flag paths 
complete the delightful picture. 

Is n’t one always anxious to see just the 
type of home that an architect will choose 
for his very own? The place he chooses 
signifies, ‘| approve of this— | discard 
that,’ and | found the home of Mr. Davis 
quite like himself. Essentials! No extras 
that mean so little. Strong colors well 
used in the right places. 

You who love pink and blue bedrooms, 
can you fancy almost mulberry-colored 
troweled walls with dark unfinished floors; 
a low carved old-fashioned bed, with a 
striking panel of figures in oils above it? 
Two old-looking chests; brilliant hangings 
in rose and blue and strong yellows, and 
two stiff little chairs? Can you picture the 
nursery with its brilliant blue bed and 
putty-colored furniture; unbleached mus- 
lin hangings, and a spread lined in yellow 
and embroidered in sprawly sprays of 
pink, blue, and lavender wools? 

The kitchen is vivid blue wood with in- 
tense chrome-yellow walls and a domed 
ceiling. Shades of our grandmothers! 
Would they not have wept to have had to 
bake their pies under a canary-colored- 
ceiling with blue woodwork! And yet, 
why not? It’s after all what you like, what 
suits you, what you know of beauty. 

The dining-room is n’t a dining-room at 
all! That’s the part about these houses, 
they’re unusual. They’re novel — they’re 
like their owners — original! The dining- 
room is just a ‘hole in the wall.’ The 
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screen removed, and lo! an alcove, where 
one could study or read at night or write 
poetry by day. Six chairs and a gate-legged 
table, painted. Marigolds ina blue bowl on 
a creamy blue-edged linen scarf; all right 
in the living-room. A screen in front, and, 
behold, a dining-room as convenient as 
that of Our Neighbor on the Next Street 
and very much more to our liking! 

We come into the living-room last. You 
don’t really — at least, | did n’t; | came 
into it first and saw a lot of interesting 
things | wanted to see again, so | went 
right out of it, knowing that | would re- 
return to enjoy them after we had seen the 
other rooms. 

The living-room has frisky bright-blue 
and mulberry striped side curtains, a strik- 
ing blue rug, a low davenport in tapestry 
anda ‘Polly’ chair in putty sateen. There 
is an interesting little console table by the 
fireplace, and over the fireplace a lovely 
portrait of a Spanish child with widespread 
skirts and an earnest look. Close to the 
fireplace stands a polychromed torchére, 
and one wall is given over to a very inter- 
esting desk which Mr. Davis designed and 
had executed for himself. The front is 
lovely with carving and Mr. Davis is go- 
ing to have it made into a chest for, unlike 
most desks, it is so very much in use that 
the drop front never shows its interesting 
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This room has frisky bright-blue and mulberry striped side curtains, a striking blue rug, a low 
davenport in tapestry and a ‘Polly’ chair in putty sateen. There is a fine little console table by the 
fireplace, and over the mantel a lovely portrait of a Spanish child with widespread skirts and an ear- 
nest look. Close to the fireplace stands a polychromed torchére, and one wall is given over to a very in- 
teresting desk which Mr. Davis designed and had executed for himself. 








face. And soone may learnand profit. The 
walls are trowel-finished and all rooms 
have domed ceilings. There are no central 
lights, in fact, no fixtural lights— a newer 
and delightful note in harmony with the 
rest of the house. 

In front of this cottage is a prim little 
garden, just a ‘patch,’ as it were, with 
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Six chairs and a gate-legged table, painted. Marigolds in a blue bowl on a creamy blue-edged linen 


scarf; all right in the living-room. A screen in front, and, bebold, a dining-room! 





solemn-eyed pansies and lavender snap- 
dragon. A huge, red, bristling castor-bean 
tree is set most artistically against the 
chimney. 

The houses are placed irregularly, that 
is, the houses are set back from the street, 
the garages facing thewalk, but socleverly 
designed and so snuggled into the shrubs 
are they, that their unusual position adds 
to, rather than detracts from, the attrac- 
tiveness of the whole. 

There are fascinating panels of stencil 
in color, and a checker-board chimney, 
which one could fancy was taken intact 
from the land of make-believe — and who 
ever was too old or too blasé to forget its 
fascination? 

In fact, the whole group is charming! 
Could you not fancy that really we are in 
France and that wooden-shoed children in 
bright smocks run in and out the blue- 
rimmed doors, and that fagot-brooms 
were more in keeping than vacuum 
cleaners? 

| asked Mr. Davis just what the archi- 
tecture really was. ‘French Peasant?’ | 
ventured. ‘Near enough,’ he answered, 
man-like. ‘It’s built now and here. It’s 
modern. We speak of Italian Renaissance 
— maybe it came from Rome, but it’s 
modern, and there you are!’ 

So after all, if you’re like Our Neighbor 
on the Next Street, you would n’t be hap- 
py with marigolds and latched doors, and 
you would look farther; but, if you’re like 
me, you’d feel as | did, and you too, would 
revel in a home suggestive of the atmos- 
phere of the French Peasant house! 








F the home-builder wishes to 
avoid the conventional types of 
the neighborhood it is wiser to 

study the procession of the ‘ periods’ 
in architecture than to solve some- 
thing absurdly original; at least, the 
results will wear better. In the pre- 
ceding article the dwellings of the 
romantic ages were touched on and 
selections were given from some of 
the standard reference books which 
any public library or architect should 
be able to show to the seeker after 
inspiration. Inspiration, not literal 
models for the local life and limita- 
tions, the suitable materials and set- 
ting must be intelligently reckoned 
with. 

It may be remembered that, in 
architecture, the process of evolution 
and the survival of the fittest are 
clearly visible, and as in nature the 
‘sport growth,’ or freak, seldom 
makes good. The most beautiful 
models of great architecture, that 
is, the Greek temple and the Goth- 
ic cathedral, were developed very 
slowly and through many trials. 





Architectural Periods 


II. Suggested Inspirations for a Distinctive Home of To-day 
By CHARLES G. LORING 








A photograph or a measured drawing could not give better the late Colonial atmosphere than this early lith- 

ograph of the sitting-room in the Walton house, New York. The paneling, the recessed window seats, 

the mantel, even the panes of glass, are alltypical and express the dignified simplicity of the period. Rarer 

still, a contemporary lighting fixture is shown, and that part of the furnishing in any home is of the 
greatest importance from the point of view both of character and of decoration. 














The illustrations in this install- 
ment are from the latter Renaissance 
period, the rebirth of the Classic 
style after the Gothic had flowered 
and gone to seed, and archzology 
had opened men's eyes to the forgot- 
ten past. In it the Doric, lonic, and 
Corinthian columns or pilasters and 
their bases and entablatures are the 
architect’s ABC for the expression 
of his message, and the quality in the 
moldings is all important. Gradu- 
ally, the style developed till it as- 
sumed in England under the three 
Georges, in France under the three 
Louis, and in Colonial America, the 
parallel schools which most influence 
the work of the present day. These 
schools practically cover the same 
epoch, and though fundamentally 
alike, vary greatly in expressing the 
diverse conditions in the three coun- 
tries. This natural modification is so 
obvious that it is usually taken for 
granted, but it is the very basis for 
the ability to judge a civilization by 
its buildings. 

Because these three styles are the 














Restful without being dull, refined without being weak and expressing its purpose, this delightful dining- | most familiar to us, the reproduc- 











room reproduces the character of our native architecture of the northern colonies. The harmony of the light- 

ing and the fireplace-fixtures and of the furniture with the mural treatment should be carefully observed. 

The mantel 1s archaologically correct and appeals to many housekeepers. The homelike recessed window 

seats are obtained by bringing out the wall surface flush with the chimney breast. Peabody, Wilson and 
Brown, of New York, were the architects. 
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tions from original sources are chosen 
to show variations, rather than sim- 
ilarities of the three countries; and 
as the exteriors are the better known, 
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This precise engraving from Pfnor’s ‘ Architecture Louis XVI’ gives a ‘section’ through the Grand Salon 

of the Petit Trianon at Versailles. Contemporary with the heavier Georgian architecture of England 

and the simpler Colonial period, it is based, like the others, on classic details. If the two medallions be- 

side the fireplace were omitted, it would be no more elaborate than some of McIntyre’s New England 

drawing-rooms. The two Trianon and the Roger Mansion in Paris are all excellent models for use in 
this country and have so served in many cases. 
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be considered with an eye to future 
plans. 

The treatment of elements such as 
doors, windows, roofs, stairways and 
mantels was handled by the builders and 
planners among the good people of this 
country a century or two ago in one 
general manner, as a matter of course. 
Their ideas were based on what was the 
style in the home countries overseas, 
and the carpenters worked from im- 
ported contemporary handbooks; they 
were not stimulated or bewildered by 
archeology. 

But as the local precedents increased, 
certain forms or materials were found 
more adaptable, and a natural diver- 
gence between the communities de- 
veloped. 

In the North, the front porch was 
primarily a protection from winter 
storms, and sheltered, often enclosed, 
the entrance; while in the South, its chief 
function was shade, and it was expanded 
to the distinctive two-story colonnade 
which shielded the second-floor bed- 
rooms from the sun as well as the living 
quarters below. In the bottom lands of 
Louisiana where the basement had to be 


the pictures are all of interiors. They indicate how the typical raised above the damp, the porch also was lifted, and its covered 
themes of cornice, panels, doors, and mantels may be simplified shelter extended about the entire building. 

or elaborated, but they cannot show the coloring, a far more sub- The available materials also had their influence. In Pennsyl- 
tle element in the design as a whole. Gilding, marbles, and soft, | vania, particularly, the easily quarried stone could be laid up 


warm stone were specialties of French 
decoration under Louis XIV and XV, 
and were usually combined with white 
woodwork and satin or painted panels; 
in England there were more robust de- 
signs in stained or natural wood with 
stone and brick, except for the Adam’s . 
style and its modifications, which ex- 
celled in delicate painted tints and low 
relief picked out in color often suggested 
by Italian antiquities. The Colonial in- 
teriors, the simplest of all as befitted the 
life of the owners, were usually painted 
in one and almost never in more than two 
light tones, and depended on plain panel- 
ing for decoration, and refined moldings 
for character, although wood carving and 
low relief ornament are not uncommon. 
The fireplaces were of brick or cement, 
and in the mantels were often found the 
most delightful details. 

It might be well here to remark that 
the purist rejects the term ‘Colonial’ and 
prefers ‘Georgian’ even when applied to 
America, but the connotation of the for- 
mer adjective is better grasped, and if 
the early farmhouses and the very late 
Neo-Grec designs are put aside, the 
school is homogeneous enough. In study- 
ing it, note the variations due to climate, 
available materials, and wealth between 
the New England, Pennsylvanian,‘ South- 
ern,’ and New Orleans examples. 

_ As this style in its wide ramifications 
is the best known in the United States 



































This interior from the Thorne House designed by Mr. Bodker shows the adaptation of French models 
to an American home. The painted panels and gilded moldings, the light fixtures and furniture are 
and th ‘ : all in keeping and retain the special character of a French composition. This ts preéminently the arch- 
nd the reference books on it are the — jtecture for formal society and so is better adapted to city rather than country houses, but it may be 
most available, its natural history may used in a small reception room or a large hail. 
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unhewn with little effort, and gave 
a solid and pleasing surface, well 
suited to the details many of the 
colonists brought from Holland. 

The life of the people had its re- 
flection in their structures. The dis- 
tinct wings and slave quarters of 
the rich planters’ mansions of Vir- 
ginia tell of their aristocratic feudal 
lives, while equally dramatic are 
the glazed lookouts on many of the 
New England seacoast houses, 
where the daily interest centred on 
the passage of the masters’ ships in 
and beyond the harbor. 

The Colonial garden architec- 
ture, with its coach houses, as at 
Mount Vernon, its summer houses 
and ornamented fences like those 
in Peabody and Salem, its dairies 
and its trellises, is full of charm 
and originality. Many a modern 
garage on the back of the lot and 
many a cumbersome sleeping-porch 
could have been saved from blunt 
awkwardness had the owner — or 
architect — indulged in a little 
thoughtful cribbing. 

The limitations of this article 
which allow for only the suggestion 
of the range of style prohibit re- 
productions or discussions of the 
transition from Gothic to Renais- 
sance in France and England with 
its bewildering sequence of fantas- 
tic modifications. Nor can the in- 
teresting local schools of Germany 


and Holland be more than mentioned, despite the wealth of 
material which has but seldom been drawn on for use in this 
country. The towns of Holland are full of delightful brick 
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In the drawing-room of the Thompson house, planned by Mr. 
Bacon, the treatment is directly inspired by the work of Adam 
but simplified to meet the owner’s tastes. The ‘working draw- 
ings,’ showing how the results were obtained, were published in 
Snyder's ‘Building Details’ — an excellent reference portfolio 
for the amateur architect. It is to be regretted that in this photo- 
graph the mass and color tones of the draperies are given undue 
prominence, but it well illustrates the adaptation of a foreign 
style. 
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facades with the characteristic step- 
ped gables. The walls of the hall- 
ways and the mantels are often 
faced with Delft tile, white with 
blue or mulberry landscapes and 
Bible scenes, one of the easily bor- 
rowed details which should appeal 
to the housekeeper for its cheery 
cleanliness. 

The furniture and fittings under- 
went a parallel transformation. The 
Gothic and Jacobean forms disap- 
peared, and a sequence of delicate 
styles followed one another which 
were closely allied in the different 
countries, for intercommunication 
had become general. Although 
chairs, tables, and mirrors need not 
match, their harmony should be pre- 
served, if a definite character is 
desired, and their relation to the 
house itself must not be forgotten. 

An interesting aftermath of this 
whole period was the Empire Style 
in France and the Neo-Grec here, 
almost coincidental and both stimu- 
lated by the increased knowledge of 
ancient Greece and Rome. But 
from then on, the pseudo rivals, the 
passing fads and local or personal 
individualism have _ practically 
eliminated the development of any 
clearly recognizable and permanent 
school. This has been largely due 
to the wide interest in architecture 
and the mass of information avail- 
able; for a definite style can only 


ripen under concentrated effort. The result has been that all the 
periods are experimented in, but though each community has a 
favorite, no one type has proved itself preéminently suited to the 


American climate and society of to-day when taken as 


one unit. 


A wealth of material has been published on the lat- 








ter Renaissance ranging from expensive monographs 
to small popular handbooks. Below is a brief biblio- 
graphy which should be available to all, and which 
gives an excellent survey of the subject. When studied 
even casually it is most entertaining to acquire stand- 
ards for analyzing and judging the buildings on every 
side, and it is by such comparisons that the soundest 
ideas are formed for the creation of the new home. 

The Georgian‘ Period. Drawings and photographs. 
Eighteenth Century or Colonial American. 

J. E. Chandler — The Colonial Architecture of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and Virginia. Photographs. 
Corner and Soderholtz — Examples of Domestic Colo- 
nial Architecture in New England. Photographs. 

R. Pfnor — Architecture, Decoration et Ameublement. 
Epoque Louis XV1. Drawings. French. 

P. Favier — Palais de Versailles et des Trianons. 
Photographs and plans. Louis XIV to XVI. French. 


(See also list of French references given in Part 1.) 


R. and J. Adam — Architecture, Decoration and 
Furniture. Reproductions of their original engravings. 
English, 1778. 

J. Swarbrick — Robert Adam and his Brothers. 
Photographs and drawings. 

Belcher and McCartney — Later Renaissance Archi- 
tecture in England. Photographs and drawings. 




















The rather cold engravings by the Adam Brothers of their own designs give only a faint 

idea of their real grace and charm, but there are numerous volumes of photographs 

which demonstrate those qualities. Whether for the front of a city house, for a garden 

pavilion, for a drawing-room mantel, or for furniture, the Adams’s models are refined 
and vivid and admirably suited to American life of to-day. 





The Home of Mr. John Gutterson 




















Massachusetts 








The south facade after a year’s 
careful planning and work 
(above). Notice the new centred 
porch. The three windows on 
the left are in the dining-room. 

he new roof covers the break- 
fast-room. The grille and vine 
hide and cool the kitchen win- 
dows and add attractiveness to 

the house. 
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Darling 


The hall — the main artery of 
the house. The bell-rope con- 
nects with five other bells in the 
distant kitchen; sentiment only, 
for a couch telephone threads 
the house and extends to the 
garage and stable—a great labor- 
saver. The door and the lights, 
as well as the stairs, were built 
in 1810. 
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This room, opening on the north 
orch, is called the garden room. 
here are eight mantels in other 

parts of the house and the treat- 

ment here and in the dining- 
room avoids adding two more. 

The four panels on the right are 

from an old house in Wey- 

mouth, Massachusetts, in which 
the present owner was born. 

They were taken out when the 

huge chimney was demolished 

and were used as tart of a barn 

interior until rescued for their 

present setting. 1 hey are about 

two hundred years old. The 

panels over the chimrey-breast 

swing out, disclosing shallow 
closets. 


ene SD 


Weare 


The dining-room was once the 
old kitchen. Candor compels 
one to confess that the cupboards 
and the panels were made in 
1917. The tables and chairs are 
but reproductions. Hinges, some 
old and some new. 1 he bottle 
box, now a spcon chest, is an- 
tique, and the fireplace is re- 
stored to its original state. 
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The bedrooms are more 
or less the conventional 
Colonial: open fires, 
high-post bedsteads, 
small tables and chairs, 
and big bureaus. This 
corner on the third-floor 
ront, which floor ts 
only five feet nine inches 
high, bas a low-post 
maple bed, painted 
Sheraton chairs, indigo 
blue-and-white wall- 
paper, wide floor- 
boards, woven rugs, and 
simple white muslin 
curtains. 
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Another corner of the 
bedroom (left). Here are 
the wide floor-boards and 
the old Colonial wall- 
paper. In this same 
room on the ceiling over 
the bed there is a panel 
made of molding. Small 
brass books in this bold 
a muslin valance, which 
gives the effect of a can- 
opted bed. 





The front of the house 
facing on the street rises 
majestic in its three- 
story splendor. The 
original owner spent 
many hours at the win- 
dows in the room at the 
left of the entrance 
where he bad a fine view 
across the North River 
of the Marshfield Hills 
in the distance. 
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A house at ‘Fieldston,’ New York, of cream-yellow stucco with 
blue-green shutters and black shutter strap hinges and fasts. The 
trim is of chestnut stained a warm brown. The window and door 
frames are dark green, and the roof shingles three shades of brown. 


A Half-Timber House 


Designed by Dwight James Baum 
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Gilltes 

The simple gable is given a picturesque touch by combining over 
the arched doorway a bracketed arbor which is supplied with foliage 
from two red flower-pots set in niches on either side. Ivy bas been 
planted, which hangs over the beam ends. The small window above, 









































with blue-green shutters, gives an added spot of interest. SECOND FLOOR, PLAN 
288 
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THE ECONOMIES O 


LIGHTLY more than the majority of families in this coun- 
try are still tenants rather than home-owners, which is one 
of the chief reasons for the present housing shortage. 

The tenants have believed it cheaper and easier to rent than 
to buy, and have objected to the raising of their rents, bringing 
all forms of pressure to bear to keep them down. The natural 
result has been to make the building of houses to rent highly un- 
profitable, and many tenants are now forced to consider buying 
houses as an alternative to paying what they consider exhorbi- 
tant rents. 

In considering whether it is cheaper to own or to rent one’s 
home, one must compare the cost and rental value of the same 
piece of property, or else weigh carefully all the factors affecting 
the costs or rental values of the houses or apartments. If one is 
paying for rent less than ten per cent of the fair market value of 
the house in which one lives, it probably is cheaper for one to 
rent than to buy, unless, perhaps, the market value is more be- 
- cause of the value of the land than of the house, or, in other 
words, because the house is not good enough for its locality. If, 
on the other hand, the house is well adapted to the lot and is an 
average single residence in good condition, and the rent is more 
than ten per cent of the fair market value, it would probably be 
cheaper to buy then to rent. This does not mean that ten per 
cent is a reasonable rental, for a fair rental ordinarily should be 
at least thirteen per cent in order to net the owner six per cent on 
his investment. It means that part of the difference of three per 
cent or over could be saved by home ownership. 


HERE are exceptional tenants, as there are exceptions to 
gp rule, but nothing in the housing problem is better 

recognized than the usual difference in attitude between a 
tenant and an owner of his own house, no matter how worthy or 
high-minded he may be. The good, as well as the bad, tenant has 
to pay the landlord for the bad effects of this difference in atti- 
tude. This is not profit te the landlord, for it simply represents 
the real cost of that difference, and it represents also what the 
tenant can save if he buys his house. 

Besides all this, the ownership of a house means relief from the 
danger of eviction and the raising of rent. The purchase of a home 
encourages thrift and is a most valuable asset in times of depres- 
sion, When it might be difficult, or impossible, to pay rent. Many 
a family has found the ownership of a home, the last few years, 
to be one of its greatest blessings, giving both peace of mind and 
financial benefits. With the tremendous shortage of houses it is 
most difficult to see how values can for a long time decrease in 
proportion to other commodities of life or incomes, so that the 
family who buys or builds now will benefit by the maintenance 
of higher values which seems inevitable. 


SSUMING that a man has by expert aid secured for his 
own occupancy a house that is well adapted to its location 
at a fair market value, he is saved from the risk of loss 

from non-occupancy, or from the failure of tenants to pay rent, 
and from the cost of administration. It is also a recognized fact 
that, with rather rare exceptions, the owner of a house will take 
much better care of it, and particularly of the grounds, than if he 
were a tenant. Fresh wall-paper and paint will not be required as 
often, and he will be much more economical regarding all repairs. 
This will not only save him one to two more per cent annually, 
which he ordinarily would pay a landlord for the cost of mainte- 
nance, but it will increase the value both of his own house and of 
the neighboring property. He will also, in time, make changes or 
alterations in the house, as his changes in circumstances or de- 
sires may call for, such as additional bathrooms or electric lights, 


F 
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presumably keeping the house from becoming obsolete, and sav- 
ing his family from the trouble and expense of moving. This, 
again, will keep up, or raise, the value of his property. A land- 
lord, to be sure, might make many of these changes, but he can- 
not wisely meet all personal requirements of tenants who are li- 
able to change at any time, and if his house is in a neighborhood 
of rented houses, he cannot afford to improve it out of proportion 
to the improvements of the neighboring houses. 

Local taxes and city or town government mean more to the 
home-owner than to the tenant, although practically they affect 
the tenant as much as they do the owner. This increased inter- 
est means an increased interest in church and other welfare inter- 
ests. All these not only tend to make him a better citizen, but 
have a direct influence on the value of his property. One has only 
to compare a town or city composed mostly of home-owners with 
one composed mostly of tenants to see the financial, as well as 


moral, effects of these influences. 
present. Housekeeping is reduced to a minimum, and one 
is relieved of all care of the property, inside and out. The 
maximum of independence of all home or civic ties is possible. 
To be sure, just now, with the present shortage of houses, it is not 
as easy to move from place to place, and one does not demand as 
much from landlords because of fear of further increased rents, 
but the apartment-house dweller usually prefers to pay large in- 
creased rents rather than to return to a house with its responsi- 
bilities. Yet there is no more expensive way to live, all things 
considered. Given the same accommodations in a house, if a 
family is willing to accept its responsibilities, it can in most cases 
save twenty-five to fifty per cent of the rent that it pays, ac- 
cording to how much work it is willing to do itself. One trouble 
is that most families who live in apartments, when they consider 
purchasing or renting a house, choose a house much larger than 
the apartment in which they live. Some have a feeling of false 
pride about doing their own work, being willing to do it in an 
apartment but not ina house. The facts are that, if families now 
living in apartment houses would build single houses equal, or 
not much larger, in size and accommodations to their apartments, 
they could probably save out of their present rentals enough 
more to build their garages and run their automobiles, besides 
having a real home for themselves and their children, with 
grounds for the healthful play of the children. Landlords of 
apartment houses, however, are not necessarily profiteers, as 
this statement might seem to imply, for the services they furnish, 
and which apartment-house tenants demand, are expensive and 
are always far in excess of what the same tenants, as a rule, 
would require or demand in their own homes. 


HE lure of modern large apartment houses is very strong at 


OTHING is worse for our country than an increased tenan- 
try and landlordism. If we would foster the true Ameri- 
can spirit, we must build it upon the sure foundation of 

the American home. This is a plea from the children, not only of 
this generation, but of all the generations to come. The solid vir- 
tues of better houses and better furnishings are the basis of truer 
homes. Shall we look forward as far-sighted empire builders to 
conditions which will confront our children in another twenty or 
thirty years, or shall we as short-sighted, greedy opportunists ex- 
ploit the present without regard to future consequence? 

Our government is urging upon the people the necessity of 
home ownership, and recently Secretary Hoover stated: ‘If the 
increase of tenantry continues for two or three decades, seventy- 
five per cent of the people of this country will be tenants.’ A na- 
tion of majority rule should be a nation of majority ownership. 








HE informal hall fulfills its purpose as a passage, but is of 
more homelike character than the formal hall. This charac- 
ter is often determined by its shape or its architecture, its 

sociably inviting air, its retirement, or the general furnishing of 

the house. Nearly all of these qualities are usually present at the 
same time and are readily recognized. Such a hall partakes toa 
greater or lesser degree of the nature of a room. 

It would be difficult to find a hall which more admirably pre- 
serves its purpose, while being entirely delightful in its homelike 
character, than that in the home of the well-known artists, Misses 
Jessie Willcox Smith and Violet Oakley, at St. Martin’s, Philadel- 
phia. Its furnishings are of the period of its architecture and are 
in themselves altogether appropriate and beautiful. The spaces 
are properly filled without overcrowding. One could drop into a 
seat here for a chat without formality; the immediate feeling is 
that it would be cool and airy during the warm days but comfort- 
able and homelike with the winds whistling outside. It has suffi- 
cient reserve and sufficient color. We may note in the illustration 
the usefulness in such a hall.of the drop-lid table-desk at the 
right. Very frequently is there occasion for the brief use of writ- 


Hallways 


II. The Informal Hall 





By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


ing materials without seeking another portion of the house — an 
answer to a message or telegram, a hasty note, the jotting down 
of an address, or simply the signing for articles delivered. 

A combination is shown in another illustration where the fore- 
ground is like a room, while beyond a rise we find stairway and 
passage. The latter is appropriately kept open, and yet is attrac- 
tive by reason of the large window with light softened by its white 
drapery, the paneling, and the two floor vases with plants. The 
rugs afford sufficient color, as well as contrast to the plain sur- 
faces. . 

If a happy result is to be obtained in the hall, as in any room of 
the house, the furniture must be well adapted to its architectural 
setting. Where they are both of the same period they naturally 
are suitable to each other, but it is not so much ‘period’ which is 
here referred to as general character, shape, and weight. Many 
modern interiors are, architecturally, quite innocent of any par- 
ticular period style: they are simple, and tasteful, and noncommit- 
tal in that respect, but nevertheless they possess certain propor- 
tions. If the ceilings are high, and the woodwork of light weight, 
then long, low, heavy furniture is evidently not the correct 




















A tile floor with plain walls and Chippendale furniture. 
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Hall in the home of Miss Jessie Wilcox Smith and Miss Violet Oakley. 
An admirable example, showing both taste and originality. 


accompaniment, and particularly so if the rooms are also small. 
If the walls are low, tall, high-shouldered pieces would not be 
suitable, and if the ceiling is beamed and the ‘trim’ correspond- 
ingly heavy, light furniture is certainly not desirable. 

Quality should naturally also be considered. In a bungalow or 
cottage, handsome, carved furniture and elaborate textiles are as 
much out of place as Windsor chairs and the like would be in the 
large villa. These, of course, are extreme examples and it is 
scarcely probable that anyone would err to this extent. 

Aman who wanted nothing but fine antique furniture collected 
for several years before he built his house; another, who already 
owned such furniture, had an alcove built in his dining-room es- 
pecially to accomodate a certain beautiful cabinet; such meticu- 
lous care is not possible or necessary to the average householder, 
but even he should exercise the same care in suiting means to 
ends that he employs in bringing together his acquaintances or in 
the other affairs of life. 

A gate-legged table is a useful piece of furniture in the informal 
hall, as it may be folded down, and placed against the wall as a 
console, or carried into the reception room for refreshments, 
when needed. A bookcase may also be used as a linen-closet, for 
manifold are the expediencies to which one conveniently resorts 
in apartment life. 

If the occupants of any home possess individuality in their 
love of the beautiful it will unfailingly find expression. It has 
been shown that it may exist in even such an example of severe 
restraint as the formal hall, and to a far greater degree may it 
find its appropriate place in the more homelike type. In the home 
of Jessie Willcox Smith a note of distinction is at once struck by 
the graceful hanging light and the oriental design of the curtain 
at the left; the mirror, though round, departs from the tiresome 
type, and one who cares for attractive details would at once wish 
to examine the group of objects on the table and the oriental box 
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upon the desk. This desk is itself interesting, for its general char- 
acter is that more familiar to use in the sewing-table. 

According to the general style of architecture and furnishing 
the stairway steps may either be covered or uncovered. If the 
interior is such that either plan may indifferently be adopted, it 
is perhaps worth consideration from a practical point of view 
that covered stairs are decidedly the less noisy, there is less dan- 
ger of slipping (provided the covering be properly secured), and, 
as the woodwork is protected, it does not need constant attention 
to keep in good condition. 

If the stair wall is of plain character, it will probably need 
some decoration to prevent bareness of effect. If pictures are 
hung here, it is plain that there should be some continuity of 
thought and interest, and, as the ascent is regular, their size and 
manner of framing should accord, so that the feeling of uniform- 
ity will be preserved. As they are used primarily as decoration, 
it is also evident that the decorative quality should be foremost 
and they should not be of too intimate a note. 

Panels of plaster of appropriate size, or carved and polychrome 
wooden panels might be used, while in other instances a tapestry 
or brocade hanging would be exceedingly appropriate. The occu- 
pants o: houses furnished in an individual manner will be likely 
to find other objects suitable for the purpose, but naturally any- 
thing which is chosen should not project sufficiently from the 
wall to convey even the sense of an impediment in passing. 

The furnishings in the halls of upper stories may be upon a 
more intimate note, but they should always be in harmony with 
the feeling of the main hall. It would be a decided shock, as one 
reached the top of the stairway, to find an altogether different 
manner of furnishing. In some handsome houses the formal effect 
is kept throughout: the marble floor even may be continued to 
the upper hall, and there such cabinet pieces as an Italian mada 
and credenza find their appropriate place. (Continued om page 320) 














A well-treated stair ball. Thomas, Churchman and Mollitor, Architects. 







































In the living-room an 
eighteenth-century cherry 
desk fills one corner by the 
window. Over the desk 
hang two engravings of 
Dartmouth College in nar- 
row, black frames. An old 
brass candlestick and cop- 
per ‘rum-jug’ stand be- 
low them. A braided rug 
adds color, with its min- 
gled blue, buff, and deep 
red. The desk-chair is a 
hoop-back Windsor. 


To our cherry highboy we 
dedicated the widest wall- 
space in the dining-room, 
where it stands flanked by 
two Windsor chairs and a 
pair of curious old sconces, 
whose blue candles lend 
color as well as light. The 
highboy has pulls and es- 
cutcheons of the earliest 
style of willow brasses, 
and it was probably made 
before 1740. 


Antiques Four Flights Up 


Furniture Used to Best Advantage in the Small Apartment 


By PHYLLIS WARNER 


| N old house with white-paneled rooms, low ceilings, and 

small-paned windows would have been the ideal back- 

ground for our Colonial furniture. Failing to find that, we 
might have been able to build a house around our heirlooms, if 
our beginnings had been in the days before carpenters and brick- 
layers seemed to be the only people who could afford each other’s 
services. Our experiences in house-hunting within commuting 
distance of New York were so harrowing that, when we finally 
found a four-room apartment in a community of gardens, tennis 
courts, and open fields, we signed for it before we had even 
crossed the threshold. 

When we did get inside, our first view of the rooms, papered in 
large figures and filled to overflowing with heavy suites of things, 
was hardly reassuring. We did see, however, that the living- and 
dining-rooms opened into each other with a wide, high doorway 
which made them practically one room. After our predecessors 
moved out, we were encouraged to find that the rooms were by no 
means so tiny as we had been led to believe. 

With spaciousness as the effect most desired, we began by se- 
lecting a plain, putty-colored wall-paper for our background, and 
we used it in all three rooms. For the living-rooms, which we 
chose to make as much a unit as possible, we bought rugs of a 
neutral gray with a simple figure. For curtains we selected an 
eighteenth-century print, whose gay little red flowers, green 
leaves, and tiny parrots added color without detracting from the 
apparent size of the rooms. 

ather than insult our heirlooms by crowding them, antique- 
shop fashion, into our few rooms, we chose to make use of only 
those which we could support in the manner to which they were 
accustomed. The rest are in an attic in their native Massachu- 
setts, awaiting a more pretentious era in our family affairs. 
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The long, narrow 
windows in the bedroom 
required special treat- 
ment, so we used a deep 
valance of bright Eng- 
lish cretonne with side 
curtains of dotted mus- 
lin, all edged with old- 
fashioned ball fringe. 
The low poster bed re- 
ceived similar treat- 
ment, with a valance of 
the same colorful cre- 
tonne and a_ white 
spread. This four-pos- 
ter was originally 
equipped with a canvas 
bottom which could be 
tightened by means of a 
windlass to support the 
enormous feather beds 
so cherished by our an- 
cestors. We replaced 
the canvas bottom by 
slats to hold a box-s pring 
and mattress. The Em- 
pire bureau in this 
room is a particularly 
graceful one of mabhog- 
any, which was dis- 
covered at an auction, 
its beautifully feathered 
grain hidden under sev- 
eral coats of brick-red 
paint! 
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In the wide doorway into the 
hall is an old black-paint- 
ed chest, which does duty as 
a serving-table. Its hand- 
pierced Chippendale brasses, 
dating from the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, 
caused its reclamation from 
the barn where it formerly 
was a repository for old 
tools. Over it hangs a sam- 
pler with the legend: 
‘Where the roses bloom so sweet, 
I have a little cottage, Phyllis, 
And something good to eat.’ 


Beside the chest stands a lit- 


tle old Windsor chair, paint- 
ed bottle-green. 
























N recent years America has be- 
come so receptive to art in all 
its different phases that some 

real progress in decoration can only 
be accomplished by developing and 
bringing into closer relationship all 
of the artistic crafts, which may be 
better known under the more famil- 
iar name of ‘the decorative arts.’ 
This term has been interpreted by 
many as applying only to sculpture 
and mural painting, but in its larger 
sense it embraces all those delight- 
ful avenues of art which contribute 
tothe embellishment of the interiors 
of houses and public buildings. The 
designing and execution of metal 
and woodwork, of fabrics and em- 
broideries, of beautiful glass, pot- 
tery, and silver, plays an essential 
part in creating a charming and 
harmonious unity, but their con- 
ception and achievement can no 
longer be left to the mercy of un- 
trained artisans or commercial ex- 
ploiters, but must be given into the 
hands of artists and highly special- 
ized craftsmen. 

Unfortunately, a real apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and dignity of 
fine workmanship is still confined 
to the few, and until a more general 


interest is evidenced in craftsman- . 


ship that bears the impress of the 
artist, rather than the ready accept- 
ance of sterile machine-made ob- 
jects, there can be little progress 
made in raising the standards of 
good taste. 

There are happily real craftsmen 
living to-day, whose work not only 
equals that of the masters of the 
past, but who are exerting their 
best efforts toward bringing about 
a renaissance of hand-made crafts. 
In the Middle Ages nothing was 
machine made — all the ordinary 
objects of daily life bore the indi- 
vidual stamp of the artist; every lit- 
tle piece that was constantly seen 
and handled was as lovingly fash- 


By HANNA TACHAU 


Interior door of a combination of wood frame and wrought-iron 
panels for the Frank D. Stout residence, Chicago. Architect, 
Arthur Heun. 
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Craftsmen and Their Relation to Interior Decoration 
The Wrought-Iron Work of Mr. Samuel Yellin 


ioned as were the most important 
essays in decoration. Beauty be- 
came the intimate of utility, and it 
was the sacredness of this associa- 
tion that made the art of that day 
everlasting. 

Mr. Samuel Yellin is an artist 
who reveals to us not only his great 
powers as a worker in his chosen 
medium, iron, but he constantly 
demonstrates his idea of how great 
art can be madeadaptable to human 
needs. He possesses the genius of 
recreating, transforming, and com- 
bining historic designs in such a 
way that their beauty takes on a 
new form and a new meaning, and 
they become peculiarly fitted to the 
exigencies of the present. The de- 
velopment of a decorative style 
must come as a gradual evolution, 
and we of to-day are the fortunate 
heirs of all the decorative art of the 
past from which to draw inspira- 
tion; but our greatest danger lies in 
not practising sufficient restraint in 
adapting the wealth of material 
that has been handed down to us. 

Mr. Yellin, through familiarity 
with the finest productions in Eu- 
rope and with the artist’s genius for 
knowing the fitness of things, is 
ever creating something which has 
a peculiar interest of its own — his 
work taking on an entirely individ- 
ual and personal character, sugges- 
tive of the best productive periods, 
yet being distinctively original by 
the very freedom from any attempt 
at being original or bizarre. 

The art of the smith goes back to 
earliest times, when it was first 
practised for the purely utilitarian 
purposes of making tools and weap- 
ons and simple household utensils. 
Later on, its possibilities grew, and 
it became a necessary adjunct in 
architectural structures, appearing 
in churches, forts, and dwellings. 
Windows found great protection in 
wrought-iron grilles and shutter 
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guards, doors were straightened 
by iron locks, strap-hinges, and 
the heavy chests that held the 
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Electric push-button plates in 
wrought-iron for the W. R. Coe 
residence at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island. Tudor Style. Architects, 
Walker and Gillette. 
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Mr. Yellin possesses the feel- 
ing for decoration in its largest 
aspect. Everything he creates 
is related to the architect’s de- 





family treasures were bound 
with bands and heavy iron fas- 
tenings. The designs, at first 
rudimentary, gradually devel- 
oped into more beautiful form. 
Their first intention of adding 
strength and massiveness to 
fortified buildings gave way to 
the more peaceful employment 
of the arts —that of refining 
civilization by making life more 
beautiful and full of grace. 
Heavy architectural features 
became lighter. Massive iron 
gates that protected gardens 
and enclosed courts were super- 
seded by those of open-work 
iron, delicate and imaginative 
in design, through which en- 
trancing glimpses of gardens 
and splashing fountains could 
be seen. A new grace in iron- 
work for interiors also came 
into being —the stairs were 
enriched with graceful railings 
and wrought-iron lanterns and 
candelabra were used for illu- 
mination, while iron and brass hardware was designed 
to fill the special needs of the doors and windows. 

But every medium must have its proper setting. 
Ironwork found its highest expression in Tudor and 
Gothic architecture and in the simple naive Colonial 
buildings of our forefathers. And so to-day architects 
are again employing decorative ironwork, when their 
designs justify its use, and this is the time of golden 
opportunity; for architects, being given the chance to design 
monumental buildings, palatial country estates and handsome 
dwellings, are able to fulfill their dreams of perfect artistic 
achievement by adorning them with exquisite details. But the 
artists and craftsmen who carry out these ideas, must be trained 
for more than their own particular métier; they must have the 
vision to grasp a building as a whole, and to make all its parts and 
accessories subservient to the creation of one harmonious unit. 
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Fire-screen in Tudor stvle for the S. O. Merriman residence at Jamestown, N.Y. 
Architects, Jobnson and Ford. The Colonial andirons are of brass and iron. 


sign as it was in the best days of 
artistic production, when every 
decorative detail was made to 
be an inseparable part of the 
general scheme and the archi- 
tect concerned himself as inti- 
mately with the furnishing of a 
house as he did with making the 
plans or providing the proper 
outdoor setting. 

Interior decoration, as we 
know it to-day, is not the struc- 
tural, creative thing it was 
then. We are just beginning to 
glimpse its possibilities and to 
trace its real relationship to its 
sister arts, sculpture and paint- 
ing, and to realize its unity 
with architecture. We are pass- 
ing through the throes of a re- 
volt from the depressing ugli- 
ness of the past generation intoa 
more rational expression of our 
own times. But we must have 
the courage to shake off the in- 
fluence of the commercial trade- 
men who masquerade under the name of ‘interior 
decorators’ and who are making a business of trying to 
sell their ready-to-hand wares to as great an advantage 
as possible. They recommend to their clients so-called 
period furniture, textiles, and metal work that is manu- 
factured by the thousands and that bear a machine- 
made appearance that is entirely lacking in all endeavor 
to impart to them a personal touch or human flavor. 

Some of the factories realize the necessity of employing de- 
signers who are real craftsmen and who express some individual- 
ity in their work, but they are unfortunately in the minority. 
Then there are also a large number of amateurs who possess the 
gift of good taste and a nice sense of color, who rush in and deco- 
rate where trained professionals fear to tread. If they are lucky 
enough to have a happy setting prepared for them by an archi- 
tect, that is, if the walls, floors, and ceilings (Continued on page 320) 




















URTAINS have a_ disconcerting 
habit.of wearing out. ‘New cur- 
tain material’ is the cry among 

shoppers every spring and fall. And what 

delightfully wide possibilities there are! 

| have often marveled at the almost un- 
touched field which the dress-goods de- 
partment of the department stores pre- 
sents. There is an old, unaristocratic 
department store in New York, to meander 
leisurely down the aisles of which, with bolt 
after bolt of material neatly stacked up on 
centre tables within sight and reach of 
every shopper, is a generous education. 
It stimulates one’s imagination enormous- 
ly. I had just finished a little guest-room, 

—walls a blue-green, woodwork white, 

furniture a deep cream decorated with 

blue and green, — and wanted some rea- 

‘sonably priced curtain material ‘leaning 

toward’ the turquoise. Here it was on a 

table, marked ‘ Dress Voiles, 40 in. wide, 

45c a yd.’ — the loveliest blue witn an in- 
conspicuous diamond figure in deep cream. 

At the same time | was delighted to find 

an ivory voile, with embroidered yellow 

dots, which I used in my own bedroom 
with its cream wall-paper, polka-dotted in 

yellow. These curtains | made with a 

three-inch ruffle piped with rose-colored 

organdie, and the tie back were bands of 
the plain organdie. This was to give the 
rose note to a room whose color scheme 
was yellow, rose, and cool, dull 
blue. These printed voiles are 
invaluable for use, especially in 
bedrooms where a definite color 
scheme is worked out. | saw some 
charming patterns in canary-yel- 
low and black, for instance, ad- 
mirable for use in a bedroom 
where a little artificial sunshine 
is required; it would be suitable 
for almost any informal room. 
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Curtain Possibilities 
By GRACE FOERTH HUNGER 


And have you ever considered the 
adaptability of plain cheesecloth? | am 
never without a bolt of it in cream-color, 
which | have purchased recently at the ex- 
tremely low price of nineteen cents a yard 
from a Chicago mail-order house. One 
needs a rather close weave, to be sure. 
Nothing could be daintier or more eco- 
nomical than a pair of these curtains with 
a hand-hemstitched border. | am not one 
to scorn certain narrow hand-crocheted 
edges, either, when they are of simple pat- 
tern and not wider than half an inch. 
Narrow tatting, also, makes a very satis- 
factory edging when one desires a change. 
For bathroom and kitchen, cheesecloth 
curtains with rounded corners and no bor- 
der or hem, edged with cream-colored ball 
fringe, are attractive. Indeed, | know a 
bungalow in the suburbs which is cur- 
tained throughout in this fashion, and 
nothing could be more pleasing. | have 
found, however, that all such edgings must 
be sewed on by hand to give the best re- 
sults. A friend who is a decorator told me 
that his men, in making curtains, always 
cut off the selvage to insure a good hang 
and have a narrow hem on both sides, 
with an inch and a half hem at the bottom. 
The curtains should escape the window- 
sill by about an inch. Ample allowance 
should be made, of course, for shrinkage. 
I find that from four to six inches is none 
too much to allow. 

Unbleached muslin, 
| am delighted to see, 
is coming into its own 
at last. The other day 
| saw some of just the 
right texture for the 
trifling sum of ten 
cents a yard. With an 
inch-wide cotton fringe 
edging, this becomes a 
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thing of beauty. I know of a dining-room 
furnished with Jacobean oak, where such 
curtains hung at a group of four windows. 
They were made in Dutch style, and gave 
a much more charming effect than the net 
curtains and taffeta overdraperies which 
they replaced for the summer. 

Light-weight cotton crépe, which sells 
now for as little as eighteen cents a yard, 
is practical and pretty. The colored crépe 
is effective, but fades too readily to be a 
good investment. This crépe comes in a 
cream color which meets most needs. A 
fringe edging seems especially suitable. 

In a log-cabin in the Canadian North 
Woods, the windows were curtained with 
unbleached linen crash, sold at the shops 
for toweling, and the books on the rough- 
hewn living-room tables seemed very com- 
fortable on the table-runners made of reg- 
ular potato sacks, with a two inch hem all 
around held down by a running stitch in 
forest-green wool. Where there is furni- 
ture of the solid Mission type, unbleached 
linen crash curtains, with a border of Rus- 
sian darned work in block design, fit in 
very happily. Equally appropriate in such 
rooms, where the walls are not too sombre, 
are curtains of colored linen, and these can 
be procured at the dress-goods depart- 
ment in delightful shades of blue and yel- 
low and brown and green. This linen, 
however, is a bit heavy for summer use. It 
is more appropriate utilized as 
overcurtains when plain cream 
scrim or muslin is employed for 
the window curtain. 

Japanese toweling has a charm 
all its own and is quite inexpen- 
sive. It comes in blue and white, 
yellow and white, and, more rare- 
ly, in green and white. It has the 
advantage of not requiring an 
overdrape (Continued on page 324) 
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- HOSE to whom Furniture means more than merely 
alleries an article of utility, will find this establishment 


an inexhaustible source of inspiration in planning the 


0 . AHuggestion furnishment of either an-entire house or a single room, 


however simple or elaborate the requirements. 


A stroll through these interesting Galleries will 

revéal countless suggestions not likely to be met 
with elsewhere. Here one may not only acquire Furniture 
and decorative accessories which will impart distinction to 
their surroundings, but may avail oneself of the practical 
knowledge of an organization which for half a century has 
proven itself qualified to render aid in the carrying out of 
any decorative scheme. 


The policy of moderate prices always maintained 
by this establishment was never more strongly in 
evidence than it is today. 
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De luxe prints of attractive interiors, simple or 
elaborate as desired, gratis upon request. 


New ork Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 


48 ~-49™~ Streets ~ ~ New York City 
Formerly of West 32 ¢ Street 


Furniture Decoration :  Qntiquities 




















By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





Fruits for the Home Orchard 





NE of the most interesting 
O social developments of the 
present time is the in- 
creasing tendency of establishing 
homes in the country, or at least 
in suburban districts where there 
is sufficient land for the develop- 
ment of orchards and gardens 
that may help materially in solv- 
ing the problem of the family food- 
supply. It is pretty evident that, 
in all except the most northern 
regions, this tendency will be ac- 
centuated during the next decade, 
if for no other reason than that of 
the increasing use of motor vehi- 








to solve this problem, and the fol- 
lowing suggestions are given in the 
hope of helping those readers who 
may care to undertake it. 

The apple has long been called 
the ‘King of Fruits’ and it takes 
the most important place of all the 
orchard fruits in the economy of 
the home. One can have fresh ap- 
ples the year round by selecting 
varieties for succession and using 
ordinary care in storage of the win- 
ter kinds. It is worth while to re- 
member in such a selection that 
“variety is the spice of life,’ and 
that you can have an abundant 








cles and the constant improve- 
ment of highways. There are also 


supply of summer, autumn, and 
winter sorts provided in the or- 


manufacturing tendencies which are leading many industries to 
establish themselves in rural districts where the operatives may 
find plenty of land for spacious home grounds. It is easy to be- 
lieve also that very shortly this tendency will be still more em- 
phasized, in this day of efficiency, by the general use of aero- 
planes for passenger transport from the country to the city. 


chard. To plant several kinds of summer apples is especially use- 
ful. One need not try for many trees of each variety, because 
these fruits last but a short time and a surplus is often wasted. 
Every variety selected, however, should be one of good quality 
either for eating out of the hand or for cooking. The Red As- 
trachan is one of the best of the early apples and is well known 





If one views the present developments in this 
direction the most obvious criticism is that, in 
a great many cases, people are satisfied with 
areas much smaller than could be used advan- 
tageously. The cost of the land around many of 
the homes in the rural districts is comparatively 
of minor importance, and instead of a quarter 
of an acre, the home-owner might just as well 
have from one to two or three acres for future 
development. 

One of the great advantages of ample grounds 
lies in the opportunity that they offer for the 
growth of an abundant supply of large and small 
fruits. With the increasing cost of apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, and other tree fruits, it 
is more and more 
worth while to grow 
these at home. There 
is not only profit, but 
a great deal of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction 
in taking care of an 
orchard of tree fruits 
and so planning the 
planting that there 
will be a continuous 
succession available 
throughout the year, 
either as a fresh or 
preserved supply. 
With the modern va- 
rieties, it is Ccompara- 
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throughout America. It is one of the first varie- 
ties to ripen and is excellent for cooking before 
it attains its full size. When ripe, it is good to eat 
and the large red fruits are very attractive. 
The Yellow Transparent is another good early 
variety which ripens about the same time as the 
Astrachan but generally is useful even earlier 
for sauce. Its pale-yellow skin is rendered whit- 
ish by the very white flesh beneath it. It begins 
to bear very early and will yield fruit sooner 
after planting than any other sort. The Early 
Harvest is another good summer apple which is 
adaptable to varying climates. The Lowland 
Raspberry is a variety of summer apple not so 
well known but well worthy of planting in the 
home orchard. It is a 
comparatively new in- 
troduction from Rus- 
sia and has proved a 
very desirable addition 
to our comparatively 
short list of good sum- 
mer apples. 

The summer varie- 
ties merge almost in- 
sensibly into the au- 
tumn sorts, one of the 
best of the latter being 
the Gravenstein, which 
has long been known as 
one of the most prof- 
itable market apples 
(Continued on page 328) 








tively a simple matter 
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“It’s my turn to Valspar now!” 


T’S so easy! Anyone can do it! A smooth sweep of the brush — 
and immediately the pattern shines forth like new. 


And Valspar does more than beautify. A coat of this tough, 
durable varnish gives Linoleum, Congoleum or Oilcloth a sturdy, 
protective surface that greatly prolongs its life. It fortifies these floor 
coverings against wear. It makes them proof against spilled liquids, 
hot or cold—even against hot greases. 





In the same sure way, Valspar protects and beautifies floors and 
furniture—woodwork of all kinds, indoors and out. A Valsparred 
surface firmly resists water, weather and “‘accidents.” 


The Famous 
Valspar 
Boiling Water Test 


Anything that’s worth varnishing—ts worth Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World— Established 1832 
New York Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FuLLer & Co., Pacific Coast 


Chicago 





This covpon is worth 20 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Special Offer 


For your dealer’s name and 15c in stamps, we wi!l send you a 
35c sample can of Valspar or Valspar Varn sh Stain— enough 
to finish a small table or chair. Fill out the coupon. 





VALENTINE’S 





Dealer’s Name 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 





Your Address 





Your Name ---- 














HE title sounds as if this were an 
article for a financial sheet. It is not 
exactly that, but it is an article to 
show the home-manager how to invest 
against the draught from door and window 
and come out ahead financially! 

Probably in no other field has so com- 
petent and painstaking an experiment been 
made as in the field of ventilation and heat- 
ing, and the weather strip, the hero of this 
tale, has taken all the laurels, not by storm, 
but in spite of the storm! It has proved it- 
self to be not the caviar but the piéce de ré- 
sistance of the home. 

To show that in reality this is an article 
interested in finance it has been proved 
over and over again by laboratory investi- 
gation and by home use that one can save 
from 15 to 40 per cent of the fuel bills an- 
nually, if weather strips are used on all the 
windows and doors of a dwelling. Further- 
more, Uncle Sam, if you believe in his fig- 
ures, claims that he saved during the war 
on fuel in the heating of the various build- 
ings under his protection during 1918, two 
million dollars! This has lead the manu- 
factures of weather strip to say that there 
can be a saving even of 100 per cent in coal 
bills. 

But what are they? According to our 
dictionary they are ‘narrow strips of wood 
edged with rubber or cloth.’ But these are 
the obsolete ‘spendy’ type — not the in- 
vestment type of strip. These wear out, 
rot, and harden, your window sticks, and 
you get exasperated and lose your valu- 
able temper — and money. No, the dic- 
tionary is wrong, weather strips are in 
general: tubular metallic strips, fitting 
into complementary metallic grooves in 
metal linings or window-frame casings, 
that are designed to seal cracks in doors 
and all types of windows from uncongenial 
air, turning it away before it reaches the 
home in which an even temperature should 
be maintained. For, if a man is known by 








The weep-holes in the sill of the casement per- 
mit the egress of rain water. 


By ETHEL R. PEYSER 














This view shows the perfect seal at the top of the 

window. The elasticity of the metal in the top of 

the casement permits of expansion and contrac- 

tion and therefore receives the companion piece 
on the window and closes tight. 


the friends he chooses, a room is certainly 
known by the atmosphere it contains. 

They must be made of non-rusting, non- 
corroding material, such as copper, zinc, 
bronze, or some of their medleys. But 
non-rusting tubes must not be of metals 
that rust, and they must be of such mate- 
rial that the metal will keep its elasticity 
and maintain a non-leakability as long as 
the building lasts. Don’t be fooled by the 
manufacturer who tells you these will last 
ten years without repairs; that is paltry, 
haste thee to another! 

You may compliment yourself that 
your house is so well built as to need no 
weather strips. Remember, there is not a 
house in the world so well built as not to 
need them and profit by them! Because 
there isn’t any wood in the world that 
does n’t get cantankerous or that can be 
depended upon to ‘stay put’ in all climes 
and changes of climes. Furthermore, the 
good weather strip will correct badly sea- 
soned wood. ‘Ah, but we will then use 
storm windows!’ But is a storm window 
an economy? A thousand times no. Why 
have another extra pair of windows to 
clean, why have an extra window to re- 
lease when a pretty pageant passes by or 
when you have to cry out ‘Fire!’ Why? 
No, the storm window itself needs strip- 
ping and sealing, so you have but doubled 
the white woman’s burden. The storm 
window does help some, of course —a 
window shade keeps out about 19 per cent 
of the draught, but for ordinary use the 
storm window is an extravagance. 
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Discounting the Draught 


But every type of door and window, in 
fact, every type of aperture, presents a dif- 
ferent problem, so never order your strips 
from one place and have some amateur 
from another shop apply them. If the 
weather strip manufacturer lets you do 
this you may be pretty sure that you are 
not getting a good product, and flee him 
also. Your house must be fitted by an ex- 
pert, even as your eyes are fitted by an ex- 
pert for glasses. Weather-strips must be 
so applied that their removal for any rea- 
son will not injure the building. They 
must take care of inefficiencies, if any exist 
in the construction of a window. There- 
fore, you can see why it is necessary to 
have weather-strips put on by experts 
only. You will save time, money, and 
temper by keeping this law. 

The sliding window is the one usually 
to be considered — the window that is 
only half opened at its fullest opening! 
The problem here is to seal the window at 
the meeting rails (half-way up on the lower 
and half-way down on the upper half) so 
that there is no chance of unwelcome gales 
getting in, and yet clutch so easily, that it 
is not difficult to raise or lower the win- 
dow. In short, the window rails must be 
practically air-tight and yet slide apart 
without an effort. 

At the top of the window two strips of 
metal are used. A tubular raised track 
nestles comfortably in the groove of wood 
or metal-lined groove in the window sash. 
When the window is closed there is an 
air-tight interlocking device at the meet- 
ing rails, somewhat like an S-shaped lock, 
usually of bronze, and the lower sash has 
the copper strip into which it closely fits. 
The sides of the windows are fitted with 
the tubular protuberance fitting in the 
sash grooves (metal or unlined) and make 
the window weather-proof as well as serve 
as a track on which the window acts better 
than without it. 

The best makers of metal weather strip- 
ping vary in actual models of weather 
strips. For example: In some weather- 
strip outfits the frame and sash lining are 
of metal, whereas in others the frame only 
is metal-lined. The frame in some is cor- 
rugated and the window slips easily up 
and down on the raised track sliding into 
the metal-lined depression. This makes a 
very unassailable combination against 
warping and wood vagaries in the future, 
and corrects any that have been born with 
the house. 

The problem with casement windows 1s 
quite different. These open in and out, and 
do not have a sliding mechanism. They 
collect moisture, and can bring a flood into 
the room when it rains, so there has to be a 
trough-like shedding device to keep out 
the water. The side meeting rails and top, 
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Queen Bess and the first Mahogany table 


MAHOGANY 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Gs Wa ter Ra eicuH, returning from the 
Spanish Main in 1597, entertained Queen 
Elizabeth aboard his ship. The Queen ex- 
claimed upon the rich beauty of the wood 
with which the ship’s deck had been repaired. 
Sir Walter explained that it was ‘‘Mahogani.”’ 

After the Queen had retired, he caused the 
Ship’s Carpenter to tear out the timbers and 
from them construct a table which he presented 
to the delighted Queen. This was the first 
piece of furniture made of Mahogany—a gift 
to a Queen! 


Ushered into the world of fashion by queenly 
preference, Mahogany has ever since been the 
royal wood and, while we know the resources 
of the world much better than did Queen 
Elizabeth, it is a fact that ‘‘Mahogani’’ is still 
the royal wood. For furniture and for interior 
decoration, nothing equals it in beauty, longev- 
ity, and in increasing value. 

From time to time caprices of fashion have 
tried to dictate the uses of other woods, but 
refined tastes have continued to recognize Ma- 
hogany, because, like sterling 
silver or old lace, it expresses 
good taste and an appreciation 
of the beautiful. 

Like all truly beautiful ob- 
jects, Genuine Mahogany im- 
proves with age. 
So it pays to buy 
Genuine Ma- 
hogany. Its value 
increases. It is 
never out of style. 
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The impression that Mahogany is difficult 
to obtain is not borne out by fact. Genuine 
Mahogany is shipped from the Central 
American States, Mexico, Cuba and Africa. 
American importers bring millions of feet into 
this country every year. 

Mahogany is plentiful and, for that reason, itis 
possible to buy furniture of Genuine Mahogany at 
no greater cost than must be paid for less durable, 
less beautiful woods. 

There is scarcely a room in your home 
which cannot be furnished in Mahogany; for 
this royal wood constantly gives never-weary- 
ing effects in grain and in coloring. It may 
be used for almost every kind of furniture 
and for wall paneling and parquet floors as well. 

The bed in which you sleep, the buffet which 
graces your dining room, the Grandfather’s 
clock in your chimney-corner, the case of your 
piano, all these are more beautiful if they are 
made of Mahogany. And their beauty is 
lasting; the passing years serving only to en- 
hance their deep ruddy 
undertones. 

The Mahogany As- 
sociation is co-operating 
with the furniture man- 
ufacturers and dealers of 
the United States to aid 
the purchaser in his 
desire to get Genuine 
Mahogany. When you 
buy Genuine Mahogany, 
you buy for the lasting 
beauty of your home. 





After all—there ’s nothing like 
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MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, 347 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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when closed, have to keep out importun- 
ing draughts and rains. Casement win- 
dows opening on one side and casement 
windows opening in the centre have their 
peculiar problems. They are real ones too, 
only to be circumvented by careful manu- 
facture and design. 

The sill trough is of brass with ‘weep- 
holes’ to drain out any water that the win- 
dow draws in or that might accumulate on 
the sill. The meeting rails are managed 
almost in the same way as in the sliding 
window, except the reception is not from 
top to bottom, but from the side, and the 
elasticity of the weather-strip acts as a 
lock, and is reinforced with suitably 
shaped devices and metallic variations. 

The sill is also peculiarly shaped, some- 
times a Z-shaped plate, each manufacturer 
having his own peculiar method of impart- 
ing perfect sealing power to the weather 
strip. 

Doors are readily weather-stripped 
outside doors as well as inside doors. The 
sides are easily fixed, and the sills are of 
metal, too, forming a sealed joint with the 
door against the elements. 

There is a money-saving device to use 
on the door of the bedroom that will pre- 
vent the cold air in the morning reducing 
the temperature of the halls and the rest 
of the house or the bathroom which may 
connect with the room. On the lower edge 
of the bed-chamber door is fitted a spring, 
which, when the door is closed by contact 
with the hinged side of the frame, releases 
a felted pad which fits tightly against the 
sill of the door. When the door is closed 
the cold air does not leak out into the 
heated hall. 

The furnace man will have to come at 6 
A.M., if the cold air from the bedrooms 
rushes out and cools the house. 

For, remember, the heating engineer es- 
timates the heating area of the building as 
one third more when no weather strip, or 
poor weather stripping, is emploved. This 
means, of course, an increased outlay for 
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The problem with 
casementwindows | 
is quite different. 
Here there bas to 
be a trough-like 
shedding device to 
keep out the water. 
The side meeting 
railsandtop,when 
closed, have to keep 
out draughts and 
rain. The cross 
section shows the 
inleakage of air 
when weather 
strips are not 
used. 


























the heating plant, and later for fuel. 

The first investment in weather strip- 
ping is expensive, but the saving in coal 
and colds makes up for it in less than one 
vear. 

It is always foolish to say that women 
are not interested in finance! They are, 
and if they can learn how to invest thev 
are always ready. 

In spite of the weather strips’ invest- 
ment possibilities, hardly anything is 
known of them. People ‘take no stock in 
them.’ They are considered the unessen- 
tial frippery to the home. 

Well, we have seen the most ghastly ex- 
penditures in weather strips because they 
were bought and applied without know- 
ledge of the things to be had for the money 
expended, and, consequently, they be- 
came but a talking point and a psycho- 
logical comfort to the owners, who, though 
discounting the draught, get nothing for 
their transaction. 

We all buy oils for our cars with intel- 
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The cross sections indt- 
cate the s pace between the 
sash. They plainly show 
how an inleakage of cold 
air, soot, dirt, dust, and 
water occurs in every 
building no matter how 
well built. 
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ligence, pianos for our homes with a cer- 
tain amount of information, but we are 
told to get weather-strips and we buy some 
carelessly, instead of investing in some in- 
telligently. Now buying and investing are 
two different things. The housewife can- 
not always buy, but she can nearly always 
invest. 

But howr 

The answer is, know your product, your 
manufacturers; then buy the best of the 
best makers and best service renderers, 
and you will be pretty safe. Obtaining es- 
timates from one or two firms is a wise 
method. But, remember, the cheapest is 
n't always the wisest, nor is the dearest 
always the best. 

But what should be your return on the 
weather strip? On the right weather strip 
you should get the return of perpetual 
first-class functioning, and this to last as 
long as the house stands. Therefore, they 
must be of metal. Remember this, and 
take no substitute. 

The weather strip not only keeps out 
the cold air, but permits the air inside to 
retain the necessary moisture for comfort. 
When cold air enters a room there is a pre- 
cipitation of moisture and cold dampness 
which is not healthful or comfortable. 
Apart from health, comfort is absolutely 
essential in the home. Warm air holds the 
moisture better than cold air; consequent- 
ly, a constantly cooled air will be always 
losing its moisture by condensation. 

Weather strips keep in the heat you want 
to retain and when you open the window 
you know just how long you want the 
air to come in. If you like typhoons and 
cyclones careering along your floors, ne- 
cessitating the maintainence of heat in 
the furnace and consequent high expense, 
think not of the weather-strip, but in- 
dulge in draughts and dicount them not. 

So an even temperature, necessary mois- 
ture, and these controllable, is the chiet 
duty of the weather-strip. The second 
duty is important (Continued on page 334) 
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Roadster and 


Bearcat Models 
$3250 


“There goes a Stutz.” You hear this signal of 
admiration and approval every day you ride in 
your Stutz. 


It is an expression of the enviable Stutz reputa- 
tion for extraordinary service well performed. 
Everybody realizes that the Stutz is a sturdy, de- 
pendable motor car. This is your assurance that 
wherever you travel, wherever you stop, a respect- 
ful deference is shown you. 


If all these people who admire the Stutz could 
but ride in the new car with its restful comfort in 





STuT Z 


travel obtained through longer springs and other 
refinements, they would have an added sense of 
appreciation for this fine car. 
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Four and Six_, 
Passenger Models 
$3350 


After a tour of 200 miles or more in a Stutz, you 
come to a full realization of its complete restfulness, 
smoothness of operation, tenacity in clinging to the 
road, and absence of motoring annoyance. 


The Stutz has a justified reputation for con- 
sistency and durability. And at $3,250 and $3,350, 
it forms an entirely new comparison you cannot 
overlook when purchasing a fine motor car. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO,OF AMERICA INC, Indianapolis 
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HERE are a number of things in the 
world that people have always han- 
dled hind side foremost and wrong 

side up. One of them has been electric 

lighting fixtures. But after some thirty- 
five years of doing it wrong, we are now 
about to turn around and do it right, and 
everybody will be glad. For there is a new 
idea in fixtures just born into the land. 
When electric light first came into be- 
ing, and men began to devise the way to 
put it into houses, the question of fixtures 
arose. They called them ‘fixtures’ because 
the brass equipments then used with gas- 
light, were really fixtures, containing iron 
pipe screwed and cemented fast to the 
house piping. It was a ‘plumber and gas- 
fitter’ job to put one up or take it down, 
and a very serious matter. So because 
they had fixtures for gas-light, when Edi- 
son’s incandescent lamp became available 
for household use they naturally assumed 
that the same kind of gingerbread brass- 
tube contraptions would be the appro- 
priate thing for electric light also. There- 
fore, they proceeded to fashion electric 
fixtures after the same offensive pattern, 
and though the electric fixture could be 
far more easily put up and taken down, 
far more easily connected, they were given 
the name ‘fixture,’ and ever since we have 




















An ordinary electric wall-bracket with the elexit 
attachment feature. It plugs right into the elexit 
receptacle on the wall. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


Movable Lighting Fixtures 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 











This shows how a chandelier is attached by the 

elexit system. The plug is inserted into the re- 

ceptacle and turned slightly to the right. Two 

types are made for attaching either the rigid fix- 
ture or those suspended by a chain 


called them fixtures, thought of them as 
fixtures and treated them as fixtures. 

As a matter of fact, an electric lighting 
unit is not a fixture at all. It is a piece of 
furniture, just as much furniture as a 
portable table-lamp or an electric fan. 
The trouble, the misconception, has been 
that the table-lamp and fan are fitted 
with an attachment plug to connect them 
to any lamp socket or baseboard outlet, 


. whereas the other lighting fixture has been 


screwed to the wall and the wires per- 
manently connected. True, they can be 
unscrewed easily and disconnected in very 
little time, but this point has not been 
recognized. Electric-lighting units have 
been fixtures to the world, and not furni- 
ture, and while we have changed our other 
articles of furniture without a thought as 
they grew old or our tastes matured — 
chairs, rugs, pictures, and even the paper 
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on the wall — lighting-furniture has been 
installed once for all time. Changing a 
chandelier has been like changing the 
bathtub for a better one, not to be under- 
taken without due prayer and contempla- 
tion. 

This has resulted in another unfortu- 
nate condition that has often really kept 
people from having the, kind of fixtures 
they wanted and enjoying them as they 
should. It has been the practice to con- 
sider the wiring of a house done, when the 
job is complete, all save the fixtures. The 
wires are put in as are the switches and 
baseboard receptacles, but not the light- 
ing fixtures. When the job is finished this 
far the Fire Insurance Underwriters are 
notified and their inspector comes and 
examines the installation and issues a 
certificate of approval. Then, after that, 
the fixtures can be put up and screwed to 
the wall and the fixture-wires twisted and 
soldered to the house-wires that were pro- 
jecting from the holes in the wall when the 
inspector came. When this is done, the 
inspector has to be notified again and he 
returns to inspect the fixtures to see that 
they are safely and properly connected. 

So because of this procedure people 
have always left the buying of their fix- 
tures till the last thing. They were not 
needed until the house was practically 
done, so they have usually waited until all 
the unexpected costs of all the extras have 
piled up, and the owner of the house is 
feeling poor. Then he goes with his wife 
and picks out the fixtures — not what they 
want, but what they are compelled to take 
because economy demands it. If it had 
been possible for them to buy part of their 
fixtures then, and wait for the rest until, 
there was a bit more money available, 
they would probably have been glad to do 
so, but the holes are gaping in the walls 
waiting for fixtures; the wires are sticking 
out of the holes waiting for fixtures; the 
contractor is waiting for fixtures to finish 
the job; the inspector is waiting for the 
fixtures so that he can come again and 
make the final inspection, approve the 
installation, and authorize the lighting 
company to connect the house. Every- 
thing combines to hurry the householder 
to buy at once whether he has the money 
or not. So invariably fixtures have been 
bought, selected too often more for price 
than for appeal. Then the family moves 
in and lives with these fixtures day after 
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BuncALow Desicn No. 610 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This six-room bungalow is one of the sixty-four designs in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” Note how it nestles 
close to the ground, its hospitable entrance, its pleasing roof lines, and its exceptionally compact, convenient interior arrangements. 


Face ‘Brick for Bungalows 


OR beauty, for durability, and for economy, Face Brick is 

unequalled asa facing material for bungalows and small houses. 
The wide variety of colors and textures, and the artistic possi- 
bilities in bonding, mortar joints and panel work, give an infinite 
scope to the owner's individual taste. 

Savings in repairs, in painting, in fuel costs and insurance 
rates, its long life and slow depreciation, make the Face Brick 
house the most economical you can build. 

You will find these matters fully discussed in “The Story of 
Brick,” an artistic booklet with numerous illustrations and help- 
ful information for all who intend to build. A copy will be sent 
free to prospective builders. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are issued in 
four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6room 
houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, in all sixty-four, each reversible 
with a different exterior design. These designs are unusual and 





distinctive, combined with convenient interiors and economical 
construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the 
booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifications and 
masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. Select from the 
booklets the designs you like best and order the plans even if 
you are not going to build now, for their study will be not only 
interesting and instructive, but helpful in forming your future 
plans for your home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, mostly 
two stories, representing a wide variety of architectural styles 
and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. We also distribute 
complete working drawings, specifications and quantity estimates 
for these houses at nominal prices. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1122 Westminster 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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day, night after night, year after year, 
whether they like them or not. It has 
been the best that they could do. Fix- 
tures have been part of the house, so that 
was all there was to it. It has been a pity, 
but it has been so. 

Now comes a new idea in fixtures, the 
first bit of reaJly original thinking on this 
side of the fixture question since the gas 
fixture was perpetrated years ago, when 
our fathers were boys. They have hit 
upon a way to hang a fixture like a pic- 
ture, by fitting it with an attachment 
plug device that makes it no longer 
necessary either to screw the fixture to the 
wall or to twist the wires together. In- 
stead of leaving a hole with the wires 
protruding, the fixture outlet is finished in 
a fixture receptacle, somewhat like the 
receptacle that is installed in the base- 
board to connect the vacuum cleaner. 
They call them ‘elexits,’ and any fixture 
equipped with an elexit plug can be at- 
tached in any room at any time. The 
fixture therefore becomes furniture, which 
it is and always should have been, and 
can be moved about and changed at any 
time. 

The ‘elexit,’ as the pictures show, is a 
very simple device — the wonder is that 
nobody has thought of it before in all 
these years. But it has only recently been 
invented and perfected, and is not yet in 
general use. It has been thoroughly 
standardized, however, and is now being 
made by no less than eleven of the leading 
manufacturers of electric wiring devices. 
It is available therefore, and will undoubt- 
edly soon be in universal use. For it offers 
practical advantages and benefits that ap- 
peal toeveryone. Ina word, it means that 
when a house is wired with ‘elexit’ out- 
lets, the wiring contractor will complete 
his job in a finished way, installing these 
‘places for lights’ wherever you mean to 
have a lighting-unit, be it a side-wall 
bracket or a chandelier. He will leave, not 





The elexit wall receptacle 
as it appears on the wall, 
merely a brass plate, 
round or oval, with slots 
for plugging in. 
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a hole in the wall, but an elexit receptacle 
and finish up his job. The Underwriters’ 
inspector will come, and finding every- 
thing complete, with no loose wires stick- 
ing out of walls, give his approval at once 
and issue the certificate that authorizes 
the lighting company to connect the house 
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Another tv pe of elexit attachment, for heavy-cast 

fixtures. A plug attaches to the regular elexit 

receptacle, then the fixture 1s held by a catch on 
the plug. 


to the service. You will be connected 
whether there is a fixture in the house or 
not. The selecting and purchase of your 
lighting equipment thereupon becomes a 
matter of house furnishing. 

‘Lighting furniture,” as we will call it 
some day, probably is hard to buy. It is 
hard to buy because it is so hard to sit 
down in a fixture store surrounded by a 
bewildering variety, and see clearly just 
which type of bracket and chandelier, 
which finish and which glassware, will 
look best in a new home. Their appropri- 
ateness and their charm will depend upon 
how well they harmonize with the house 
itself, the wall-paper, the trim, the hard- 
ware, the hangings, the rugs, the chairs. 
There is no piece of furnishing in any 
room as naturally conspicuous as the 
lighting fixture. The lights are turned on 
and you look at them. It is so important, 
therefore, that they be well chosen. We 
should not be hurried. We should not be 
forced to buy them in a store, with no 
chance to put them on the wall in the 
room we want them for and make sure 
that they actually ‘belong’ there. We 
should not be compelled to buy all our 
fixtures at once and equip the entire house 
in spite of a pinched purse, when it would 
be so much more sensible and satisfactory, 
say, to buy the bedroom wall-brackets, 
which would probably be the least ex- 
pensive, and take them home and put one 
in each room throughout the house to 
make a light, until we were ready to buy 
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the rest. In the meantime, too, we would 
have come to know much better just what 
kind of fixtures we really wanted for the 
living room. During the building process 
every man and woman is assailed with a 
multitude of questions that are baffling to 
the novice. By the time they reach the 
fixture problem, too often they have come 
to a condition of exasperation which is 
fatal to good judgment, where both artis- 
tic merit and illuminating efficiency really 
need such careful consideration. 

But the new elexit system of fixture at- 
tachment offers more than just this mat- 
ter of convenience at the time of building, 
important and valuable as it is. Install 
your fixture in elexit outlets and you have 
a flexible system of lighting as well. For all 
your fixtures have become portable. 
Every one of them can be taken down and 
moved to some other point by simply 
plugging them in or out of the elexit 
receptacle in any room. Fixtures of any 
kind can be plugged in wherever or when- 
ever they are wanted. When you redec- 
orate or refinish your home, your old 
fixture may be taken out and either dis- 
carded or moved to another room, and a 
new fixture, which you like better, hung 
up. 
If you wish to rearrange the furniture in 
a room, the fixture may be placed in other 
positions, for probably in future we will 
have more elexits in a room than actual 
lighting fixtures, to provide for this very 
flexibility. You may take down your 
fixtures for cleaning. You may take them 
down when you go away for the summer 
and put them in a closet to protect them 
from the dust and flies. Special fixtures 
may be put up for special occasions, just 
as you sometimes bring in extra or special 
furniture. You may take your fixtures 
with you when you move, just as you take 
your chairs, and not be obliged, in the new 
house, to endure some atrocity that the 
landlord may have installed over the 
dining-room table in the name of beauty. 

No screwing of screws is necessary. No 
electricians need be called in. You ‘hang 
your fixture like a picture,’ or you take it 
down as easily as you connect a flatiron or 
a toaster. The mere plugging in makes the 
electrical connection and gives the me- 
chanical support as well, and the bracket 
or chandelier hangs stiff and strong, and 
can never become wobbly as so often 
happens if the screwed-on fixture is rough- 
handled and loosens on the wall. 

There are also some other aspects of this 
new idea in fixtures, which are of particu- 
lar interest to the householder and to the 
electrical industry. In the first place, 
every elexit receptacle, in addition to be- 
ing a place for a light is a place to attach 
appliances, for the regular attachment 
plug with the parallel blades, now gener- 
ally accepted as the standard plug for 
use on all kinds of household appliances, 
fits into the elexit just as it does into 
the base-board receptacle. Therefore, if 
there are more elexit (Continued on page 326) 
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The man of business whose tasks are made shorter and easier 
with modern devices, should be the first to advocate similar 
efhiciency in his household. In particular should he approve 
a home labor-saver that eliminates the injurious drudgery 
of sweeping and dusting and one that repeatedly repays its 
cost, as does The Hoover. For this efficient cleaner ends 
carpet-cleaning expense, increases the efficiency of help and 
effects other tangible savings. Chief among these is the added life 
it imparts to floor coverings by gently beating out all nap-wearing, 
embedded grit as it electrically sweeps up all clinging litter, erects 
matted nap, brightens colors and suction cleans. Only The Hoover 
does all this. Hoover-cleaned homes are the standard for cleanli- 
ness and healthfulness, so let your next investment be a Hoover. 
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‘She HOOVER 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 


Write for booklet “How to Judge an Electric Cleaner; and names of Author- 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee. 
Tue Hoover Sucrion Swzrren ComPany, Facrorits AT NoatH CANTON, On10, AND HAMILTon, ONTARIO. 
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. The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this—gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 
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Residence of J. B. Book, 385 Burns Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
J. G. Steffens, Architect 


A Permanent Beauty for 


Old Homes and New 


O all homes of brick, cement and stucco, Bay 
State Brick and Cement Coating offers exceptional 
beauty and protection. 

It chases signs of age from old houses, and adds the 
finishing touch to new ones. It transforms the dull, 
drab color of cement or stucco to a pure, rich white or 
one of many beautiful tints. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating is a lasting 
protection. It creeps into every pore and permanently 
seals your walls against dampness. Driving rains can- 
not beat through it. Snow, sleet, hail, wind or burning 
sun will not harm it in the least. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating comes in white 
and a complete range of colors. Samples of white or 
your favorite tint will be sent on request. Booklet 
No. 17 shows many homes made beautiful with Bay 
State. Write us to-day for both. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in New England 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Philadelphia Office 
Architects’ Bldg. 1524 Chestnut Street 


AY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 


THE BAY STATER New York Office 
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How to Make the Foundations 
for Decoration 
(Continued from page 267) 


other considerations, we should always reject, 

In the same way, we must keep in mind that 
a wall is either one or the other of two things. 
It is either a background to serve as a foil for the 
objects that appear against its surface, or else 
it is a decoration in itself, in which case its dec- 
orative function ought not to be belittled or ob- 
scured by treating it as if it were only a back- 
ground. A wall that is neither a background 
nor a decoration, but a little of both, like most 
nondescript things is rarely a success, and is 
neither a desirable thing to produce nor a safe 
thing to meddle with. 

A ceiling is a covering, and its treatment 
should be so devised that it conveys that im- 
pression appropriately. It should not be over- 
done so that it seems to bear down upon us and 
crush us or to minimize the effect of the other 
parts of the room and the furnishing in it, nor, 
on the other hand, should it be neglected — as 
it too often is — and left to convey the impres- 
sion that it is not a covering but merely a 
vacancy. Doorways, windows, and other open- 
ings are not to be regarded as accidental inter- 
ruptions in the wall surfaces, but as integral 
parts of the room’s design, and are to be ac- 
corded such treatment as will properly empha- 
size their dignity. 

Another important fact to be kept constantly 
before us in making the foundations for decora- 
tion, is that form, line, and texture must be con- 
sidered prior to color and pattern. Color and 
pattern are in themselves most beguiling and 
often seduce one into decorative indiscretions. 
Not a little failure in interior decoration is due 
to yielding too readily to the fascination of 
these two tempting agencies. There are some 
who place their whole reliance upon color and 
pattern, and while they may succeed in produc- 
ing an effect momentarily pleasing, their work 
will not stand the test of time because their 
method of procedure has been fundamentally 
wrong. This statement is not made with any 
intent to belittle the importance of either color 
or pattern. They are two of the most valuable 
agencies we possess. But they must be em- 
ployed in their proper sequence in relation to 
the other fundamental factors, otherwise they 
become sources of danger and weakness. A 
cart and a horse are both indispensable to one 
another’s utility, but to place the cart before 
the horse is to defeat the whole purpose of 
their relation. To consider color and pattern 
before giving due consideration to the physical 
features of the room into which they are to go 
— the form and proportions of the room; the 
lines of the fixed features such as paneling, the 
door, and window trims, and the chimney- 
piece; the texture and material of walls, floor, 
and ceiling; and, finally, the amount of light 
entering and the direction from which it falls 
— is to invite disaster and throw out of order 
the parts of a delicate mechanism so that it will 
either not work at all, or at best, will work very 
imperfectly. Color and pattern, of course, can 
exert appreciably modifying effects upon form, 
line, and texture, but their subtle, modifying 
values will be misapplied if we fail first to deter- 
mine whether the scale of the fixed features is 
to be magnified or minimized, and whether 
horizontal or vertical lines are the more to bz 
emphasized. 

The reader must not imagine for an instant 
that observance of the foregoing principles will 
hamper liberty of action or fetter the exercise 
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[AMERICAN MAGNESIA PRODUCTS CO. CHICAGO] 
9 


When you build the house you 
hope will be “home” for the 
rest of your life you naturally 
want to use the material that 
will give long service with the 
least cost of upkeep. 


Kragstone Stucco is such a 
material. It is much cheaper 
than all other types of construc- 
tion except wood, and when the 
cost of upkeep is considered it 
is cheaper than wood. 


Kragstone Stucco requires no 
painting but always maintains 
its original beauty. Many 
different color effects can be 





A Permanent Home Requires 
Permanent Building Material 


obtained to harmonize with 
any type of architecture or any 
surroundings. 


There is a comfort in a Krag- 
stone home above the ordinary 
for it keeps out cold in winter 
and heat in summer. It is 
fireproof and weather resisting. 


A Kragstone home is one that 
your neighbors will envy. It 
will give you standing in your 
community and be a source of 
permanent delight. 


Write for our descriptive book- 
let, “The Stucco Beautiful.” 


AMERICAN MAGNESIA PRODUCTS CO. 
5744 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
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California Redwood— 


The Western wood for Eastern homes 


N mansion or bungalow —wherever you build — California Redwood, 


4 


used for exterior construction and finish provides unusual protection 
against climatic extremes and freedom from wood destructive elements. 


Residence at Chetek, Wis. 


Redwood resists rot 


Every fibre of Redwood is impregnated during 
growth with a natural preservative which pre- 
vents the growth of decay-producing fungi. 
Properly seasoned, Redwood is practically im- 
mune from warping, shrinking and swelling. 
Climatic conditions and earth moisture do not 
weaken or rot Redwood. 

The good appearance and soundness of your house 
are assured when you build with Redwood sidings, 
shingles, porch posts and columns, railings, roof . 
boards, gutters, window and door frames — for sada Me 
these parts of the buildings are exposed to the ." fs 4” Redwood Siding 
weather, or in contact with the earth. For all “AS: > “nish 
these purposes Redwood is best. i 

























Economical, too 


In a Redwood house, repair and up-keep ex- 
penses are reduced to a minimum. Being 







Residence at + ieciamanae 
Park, Ill 







Redwood Sawn Shingles 


Resi- 
dence at 
Oakland, 


Cal. 
Redwood Shakes 










Residence at Plainfield, N. J 
10” Colonial Redwood Siding painted 
white 




















Residence at Des Moines, Iowa 


unusually free 
© 8’ Colonial Redwood Siding painted white 


from knots, 
splits, checks and other imperfections, there is 
little waste in Redwood lumber. The builder’s 
time is saved in working with Redwood. Hav- 
ing a close grain, smooth texture, and being free 
from resinous substances, Redwood takes and 
holds paint well. 

Every home-builder should have this free Redwood Book- 
let. If you are planning a home, you should know more 
about Redwood — why and where it should be 
used in your new home. We will gladly send 
you this information. Write for Redwood 
Booklet No. 5, ‘‘Architectural and Building 
Uses.” Address post card to our Chicago 
office to-day. 


Pergola and Screen 
Redwood painted white 






OF SELINOIS 


2080 McCormick Building, Chicago 
New York City, N Kansas City, Mo. 


THE aie LUMBER Co. 
San Francisco, C.l. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Export Company: 
A. F. THANE & CO. 
233 Broadway, 311 California Street, 
New York City San Francisco 
The Largest Mannfacturers and Distributors of 
California Redwood 
Members of the California Redwood Association 


Residen 
Mission Hills of Country Clnh ‘District, Kansas City, Mo. 
Redwood Siding painted white 
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of originality. The course of procedure is laid 
down solely to ensure a logically constructive, 
coherent, sane method which, if consistently 
pursued, will bring satisfaction, if disregarded, 
will more likely than not result in confusion 
and disappointment. Once sound foundations 
are prepared, the adjustment of movable equip- 
ment will be greatly simplified. 

The choice of media for decorative expres- 
sion in making foundations is unlimited, and 
the possibilities are as broad as all outdoors, 
We shall not, however, attempt at this time to 
give even a partial list of the treatments that 
might be adopted. Were that undertaken we 
should have either a long and not very edifying 
catalogue or else a whole volume would be re- 
quired. The purpose of this discussion is, not to 
present a choice of possible treatments, but to 
drive home the truth — so often overlooked 
with painful results — that interior decoration, 
like every other art worthy the name, is not a 
matter of casual caprice, but is based upon logi- 
cal principles which one must recognize and 
apprehend before one can hope to achieve suc- 
cess and that here, too, as is wont to be the 
case with every other art, one must walk ere 
one essays to fly. 


Furnishing a Little House for the 
Cost of a Little Car 


(Continued from page 260) 


figured up about what it was costing Stanton 
for flowers, candy, theatres, and all the things 
that go with the proper ritual of an engaged 
man’s attentions. 

‘I noticed,’ said she, ‘that Stanton spent ten 
or fifteen dollars without thinking anything 
about it, on one evening’s pleasure for me. 
Twelve dollars is enough to buy a chair —a 
permanent chair for our home instead of two 
seats at the opera and all that goes with the 
evening’s entertainment. So I told himthatI’d 
like to try an experiment. Whenever he felt 
like sending me American Beauties with stems 
a yard long, he was to buy me an aluminum 
saucepan instead. And when he felt himself 
starting to buy a five-pound box of chocolates, 
he was to get a cushion for the window seat. 
The first time he tried this plan, he brought me 
an aluminum saucepan and the American 
Beauties too. But when | asked him why he 
did n’t bring the saucepan and an electric iron, 
he really did see the point. When he went on 
business trips I used to go along in the car, and 
instead of stopping at expensive tea-rooms, we 
took our lunch, and spent what our dinner 
would have cost us on something for the house. 
| used to hunt up little shops and out-of-the- 
way dealers while Stanton was busy. We could 
n’t afford beautiful antiques, but we could af- 
ford all sorts of quaint little rockers and arm- 
chairs, and you see them now in the living- 
room. Not one of them cost over three dollars, 
and I rush-seated some of the old ladder- 
backed chairs myself, for the bedrooms.’ 

Ruth was a little apologetic about this part 
of her advice, and I know that it sounds like 
the profaning of romance. But we followed her 
instructions all winter, and the accumulation 
really amounted to a surprising array: a win- 
dow-box instead of flowers, an electric toaster 
instead of canJy, a card-table instead of a din- 
ner-party at the country club. Furniture in 
sets had struck us as enormously expensive and 
out of our reach, but we were surprised to find 
what a respectable collection of it could be 
made, piece by piece, with the money that 
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2 West 47th Street, New York 


many 





Ship “ Ulysses” of Salem enter- 
ing Marseilles March 2}, 1804. 
The original prints from which 
Danersk Fabrics have 
been reproduced undoubtedly 
reached our shores in this and 
cthers of the early sailing vessels. 























Danersk Pendleton Group 


F you collect rare furniture you will 

appreciate the Danersk Pendleton 
group. It is in reality a small collection 
of veritable treasures, comprising a true 
Butterfly Table with beautiful hand-made 
turnings; a quaint Tavern Bed; a rare 
chintz-covered Rocker, the original of 
which was once the property of Joel Barlow, 
poet and diplomat of the Revolution; 
and other pieces, each of which has an 
interesting story. 

By Early American Furniture we mean 


pieces made by the craftsmen of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania before 
the Revolution, from 1650 to 1750. The 
woods used were pine, maple and cherry, 
and the designs possess a naive quaintness 
that makes them more valuable to the col- 
lector of Americana than the more stereo- 
typed mahogany. 

We have produced a few groups in the 
woods and finishes described and we urge 
you to consider them for your apartment 
or country home. 


Send for our early American brochure G-1o 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 





First door west of Fifth Avenue, fourth floor 
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Gvery Bath a Shower~with Safety! 


Hot water with no danger of scalding!— A shower may be taken without loss of 
This is the essential of the perfect shower. time and its delightful and invigorating 


This unique Mott shower combination with 


Leonard Junior Thermostatic M 


Valve is a simple, inexpensive device that 1 temperature. 


may be applied to any bathtub. 


Think what the great feature of absolute trating a variety of beautiful bathrooms in 


safety means to the children as well 
the grown-ups. 


Address Department D. 


Tur J. L. MOTT 1 
New York, Fift 


*Roston *St. Paul. Minn. Duluth, Minn. *Detroit *St. Louis Newark, N.J. Houston, Texas 
*Chicago Fargo, N. D. *Cincinnati, Ohio *Toledo *Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh *Portland, Ore. 
*Lincoln, Neb. Sioux Falls, S8.D. *New Orleans *Indianapolis *Havana, Cuba *Washington, D.C. E) Paso, Texas 
*Jacksonville, Fla. *Minneapolis, Minn. *Des Moines *Dayton, Ohio *Salt Lake City Columbus, O. Cleveland, O. 
MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. MOTT CO. OF PENNA. MOTT SOUTHERN Co. MOTT CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
*Montreal, *Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada *Philadelphia *Atianta, Ga., Charlotte, N.C. *San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 


effect may be enjoyed to the full with the 
ixing confidence that there will be no fluctuation 


Send for the Mott Bathroom Book illus- 


as to. color and let us tell you more about the 
shower for every bath. 


RON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


h Avenue and Seventeenth Street 











LILIUM REGALE 


HORSFORD’S HARDY LILIES 


This new Regal Lily is the finest novelty that has been 
offered in years. Our Hardy Perennials, Wild Flowers, 
Iris, Peonies, Hardy Ferns, Vines, Shrubs, and Trees which 
we grow here have always given satisfaction when properly 
set. Trees and Shrubs that we have found tender in 
severe winters have been discarded from our lists. Ask 
for our Autumn Supplement and Fall Price List before 
making up your list of wants. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE ~ ~ ~ VERMONT 
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would ordinarily go for the passing pleasures 
and amenities of life. My favorite rocker would 
have been a touring party up the Mohawk 
Trail; the little bench beside our fireplace 
would have been a very marvelous box of birth- 
day candy; my chafing-dish is a theatre-party 
that might have been — and the little lantern 
that hangs on our porch represents several hun- 
dred English violets. The game was worth the 
candle. We have our violets in our own garden 
now, and we make our candy in the chafing- 
dish. 

If anyone is interested in actual figures, in 
these days of high prices, | may list a few of our 
extravagances, and deeds of thrift. We bought 
a refrigerator for fifty dollars, a huge fireside 
chair for sixty, mattresses and springs and pil- 
lows and blankets to the amount of two hun- 
dred, and linen to the amount of fifty. Our din- 
ing-room we furnished with what Henry calls 
‘provisional furniture’; a table that can later 
be used as a dropleaf table in the living-room, 
and six imitation-mahogany Windsor chairs at 
ten dollars each. When we are ready to buy 
our ‘genuine, substantial, quiet, elegant’ ideal 
dining-room set, the Windsor chairs will look 
at home in any corner of the house; whereas a 
typical cheap dining-room chair is always a 
typical dining-room chair, no matter where you 
put it. Our ‘corner-cupboard’ was built in 
when the house was made, and we filled it with 
the faithful ‘old blue’ Canton ware — not a 
complete set, but twenty dollars’ worth of the 
necessary things, to which we can add as time 
goes on. For a rug, we contented ourselves 
with a gray-and-blue rag carpet that will some 
day be serviceable upstairs. And for the cur- 
tains we used white voile, with bands of soft 
Delft blue. 

The living-room, with its fireplace, my piano, 
Henry’s ‘cello, the window-seat and the built-in 
bookshelves, was the least of our troubles. 
The fireside chair, the little bench, a wicker 
tea-table, two reed rockers at fifteen dollars 
each, one armchair of linen braid at twelve dol- 
lars, and a Chinese-grass rocker at fifteen — it 
is all furniture that can be whisked across the 
room to make a friendly circle around the 
hearth. The rug, I must confess, was partly a 
gift. One of the older housekeepers in the fam- 
ily gave us some old carpets, which we sent off 
and had made into a soft brown drugget, very 
good-looking, especially if one knows its history. 

The kitchen we furnished at a country auc- 
tion: a deal table, which we sandpapered and 
covered with white oilcloth; a tall, stout stool, 
and three straight-backed solid chairs. All 
these things are painted old-fashioned pump- 
kin yellow, with lines of black. Our floor is fin- 
ished in checker-board design, black and white. 
Our walls are white, our shades buff, and when 
we really want to impress a guest, we set a 
basket of grapefruit on the table, and open 
the door to the preserve-closet, stocked with 
all the greens and reds of vegetables and fruit 
and jellies. 

Our little guest-room we furnished as Ruth 
and Stanton advised, with odds and ends, 
painted white, and rejuvenated with cretonne. 
Even the electric light in the little room is sec- 
ond-hand —a tiny squat, odd-shaped glass 
lamp, originally used for kerosene. It holds its 
electric bulb very prettily under its pink-and- 
white silk shade. The neat matting rug, a little 
bed that we bought unpainted and finished to 
match the rest, and soft curtains of ruffled voile 
with a rose-colored dot, complete the only 
guest-room that we have as yet. But we are 
planning to furnish another, piece by piece, 
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N all its glowing loveliness, a Handel 

Lamp makes an irresistible appeal. From 
base to shade, it is a perfect harmony of 
line and color—and of material that will 
forever hold its beauty. The colors are 
permanent and fadeless and after years of 
use will be bright as when new. All metal 
parts are specially treated, resulting in a 
finish and decoration as permanent as the 
metal itself. 


Like the handiwork of an “Old Master” 


Lantern S-836 as a porch light gives the 
guest a cheery welcome. The Ball Pendant 
No. 6885 makes an attractive globe of light 
for a hall, den, solarium or library. Floor 
lamps; lamps for the boudoir and alongside 
the easy chair; lamps for the library and 
for every corner that needs a spot of bright 
color—all these are made by the Handel 
master artists and sold by best dealers every- 
where. Look for them in the window. 





THE HANDEL COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


The Handel name is 
on every genuine 


Handel Lamp. Look 
for it before you buy. 
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Sanitation 


Hygienic and sanitary features in 
the kitchen today are given serious 
consideration. Labor-saving equip- 
ment of every kind is being used 
and the kitchen is made one of 
the most attractive rooms in the 
house. 





To help advance this progressive 
movement we are now making our 
famous PERFECT Ranges for coal 
and gas in brilliant enamel finish, with 
polished or gun-metal top that can 
be cleaned with a damp cloth, elimi- 
nating the unpleasant feature of a 
blacking brush. 





The enameling on these ranges is 
really a porcelain finish, fused on the iron 
at a very great heat. It becomes a part 
of the casting itself and will not chip or 
break under usage. 


PERFECT enamel ranges are finished 
in gray, brown, blue or green to carry 
out the color-scheme of the kitchen. 
The cost of these enamel ranges is little 
more than the ordinary black range and 
they are always clean and bright. They have large commodious ovens for both coal and gas, ample top cooking 
surface, and all improvements. They combine ease of management with economy of fuel. 





Send for our booklet which fully describes the salient features of these attractive ranges. 


Other RICHARDSON & BOYNTON COMPANY products are: 


“PERFECT” Warm Air Furnace 
“PERFECT” Cooking Ranges 
RICHARDSON Steam and Water Boilers 
RICHARDSON Tank and Laundry Heaters 
RICHARDSON Garage Heaters 


We will be very pleased to place at your disposal the services of any of our departments if you are contemplating building, or making 
alterations in your present house. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON COMPANY 


260 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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with really good.old mahogany, picking it up 
as we find it: a sleigh-bed, a light-stand, an old 
mahogany mirror over an old-fashioned chest- 
of-drawers, and some chairs. We have already 
one fiddle-back and one ladder-back, beauti- 
fully rush-seated by home talent. 

The Study we furnished with the possessions 
that we had owned in past years: Henry’s col- 
lege desk, his student-lamp, two old chairs of 
mine, thelittle chairs that we had when we were 
children, a set of shelves that Henry had made 
at camp in his boyhood, useful now for news- 
papers and the dictionary; his golf things, my 
tennis things, his ty pewriter, my sewing-ma- 
chine. We enjoy calling this room Our Study, 
but it is really Our Past. 

We were going to eke out Henry’s aluminum 
offerings with kitchen utensils from the five- 
and-ten-cent store. But our friends headed us 
off and gave us a kitchen shower. We found 
ourselves elaborately provided with aluminum, 
enameled ware, corn-poppers, coal-hod, and 
percolator. 

The furnishings of our own room we bought 
outright in a set. This finished our equipment, 
except for odds and ends like the stair-carpet, 
the novelty rugs upstairs, and the little table 
and chair in the hallway. Gifts from friends fill 
in a few luxurious chinks — fire-irons from an 
uncle, silver from the family, braided rugs 
from my Grandmother — fireless-cooker and 
vacuum cleaner and piano-lamp. None of 
these things would have gone conveniently 
into our budget. 

We have had to resist the charms of gate- 
legged tables and spinet-desk and delicate 
china and beautiful rugs. But we have nothing 
that will not always be useful, nothing that is 
not comfortable. 

‘Speaking of prices,’ said Henry one evening, 
‘just look at this outfit for a new home in Revo- 
lutionary days.’ He handed me a book entitled 
The Salt-Box House, by Shelton, and in the ap- 
pendix we read the itemized list of what, reduced 
to ‘lawful money’ came in those days to a hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds, ten shillings, and 
elevenpence. All imaginable furnishings were 
listed, including such luxuries as ‘1 Crimson 
Harrateen Couch, 33 dozen chairs, 1 Pier-foot 
Round Table, 1 Four-foot ditto, 1 Tea Ditto’ 
—all the linen, featherbeds, and cooking- 
things, such as ‘basons, punch-boulds, likor 
glasses, and puter spunes.’ And the list con- 
cludes with the following items which a bride 
of to-day may not aspire to have: ‘1 Horse and 
Side-saddle, 1 Great Wheel, 1 Dutch Wheel, 4 
cows, 1 Stear, 1 Sow and Piggs, 1 Pictor and 
Fraim of ye Royal Family — and 1 Negro 
Girl.’ All these were included in the one hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds, ten shillings, 
elevenpence. 

Henry looked over my shoulder as | read the 
three-page list, and then he put the book back 
on the shelf. 


‘Prices,’ said Henry, ‘have gone up.’ 
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Prevents Cracks + Stops Fire 


WHY METAL LATH 


The great superiority of metal lath for 
all plastered work is unquestionable. 

No Cracks—Metal lath prevents 
plaster cracks and maintains walls 
and ceilings always smooth and in 
perfect condition. 

Economy — Metal lath adds but 
a small percentage to the cost of 
plaster work and pays for itself in 
one season by saving repair and re- 
decorating costs. 

Fire Protection— Metal lath 
makes an unburnable wall and as a 
fire stop protects lives and property. 

Investment— Metal lath used in 
a residence or building of any size 
puts it in the class of superior con- 
struction and makes it a better and 
higher class investment. 





Send for This Booklet 


Information of highest value to 
the house owner. Write to the 
Associated Metal Lath Manu- 
facturers for this booklet, ‘The 
Essentials of Construction.’’ Sent 
free. No obligation. Write at once 
for chis important publication. 


WHAT IS METAL LATH 


Metal lath is sheets of steel mesh 
made in various types adapted toall 
plaster and stucco work. The plaster 
is pushed through the mesh and 
forms an unbreakable bond with a 
key at every square inch. 


Better Building—Metal lath has 
been used for thirty years in the best 
public buildings, hotels, theatres and 
residences. Metal lath is nowin reach 
of everybody. 

Its use is most important on the 
wallsand ceilings of prominent rooms 
and at the five fire danger points. 


Booklet on Request—Every one 
thinking of building or buying should 
be thoroughly informed on this vital 
subject. A booklet has been pre- 
pared and will be sent on request. 


ASSOCIATED METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS 





Observe Fire Prevention 
Day October 9 











Dept. 1417 


72 West Adams St., Chicago 








Observe Fire Prevention ] 
Day October 9 
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Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a Day 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
J. 


Dear Sirs: 

Kindly change my address to——. I 
only weigh one hundred and forty-eight 
pounds now. When I commenced your 
course I weighed one hundred and 
eighty-six pounds. Just imagine it. I 
look years younger, and think Basy let, 
Bread is perfectly wonderful. Please 
send your little booklet to my mother- 
in-law. She re ee the course. 

Mrs. V. B., Fittebargh, Pa. 


DOCTORS’ ES: ESSENTIAL 
FOODS Co. 


43 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 





Bread course. 


You will be very much 
interested in the 
Basy Bread book- 
which gives 
reliable informa- 
tion on obesity 
and how to re- 
duce. 
your copy today. 
Sent 
plain cover, post- 
age prepaid. 


Easily . 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a recognized 
standard weight-reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and delicious 
food — scientifically prepared. 

There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in the Basy 
Legions have reported 


gains in strength and health 


Orange, N. remarkable reductions in weight with \ )) 


Write for 


in sealed, 


Naturally 
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What You See 
When You Look Into A Burnham 


If you see what the owner of one just wrote us, 
he sees; you will see Mother dressing the Kiddies 
in a room all warm and comfy, floor and all. 


You’ll see Dad himself, up and shaving to take 
the early train; and the bathroom warm as toast 
and he breaking out in whistlings. 


You'll see the words Cosy Comfort Heat, not just 
a bed of burning coals. 
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Seemingly then, the Burnham is the happy solu- 
tion for your heating problem. 

Because it is just that, we have a book called 
The Happy Solution. You will find it teems with 
just the things about heating in general that you 
want to know. Nothing technical. In fact it’s all 
told in a downright interesting, almost folksy way. 
You are welcome to a copy. 




























Canadian Office: 
Royal Bank Building, Toronte 


Irvington, N. Y. : 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 





























The The 
Economical Extravagant 
Way Way 


Before you build—Be sure you read 


“The Most House for the Least Money” 
By N. MONTGOMERY WOODS (Architectural Editor of Pictorial Review) 


Refer to the above diagrams and see what useless waste may easily occur in construction. If 10,000 square 
feet of ground is to be enclosed one man may do the job with 400 feet of fence (Fig. 1)— while another may 
foolishly consume 1040 feet (Fig. 2). The same principle applies to house design. 

This is only one of 16 radical ideas on small house planning, described in Pictorial Review for 4 years. Thirty- 
five thousand Builders have pronounced them the most sensible, artistic and practical house designs yet offered. 

These and many new ones, never before published (over 200 
in all) have been compiled in an attractive cloth bound volume, 
now ready. 




















Send $3.00 for your copy to 


N. MONTGOMERY WOODS 
Fenton Road ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
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An Old-World Interior in a 
New-World Apartment 


(Continued from page 279) 


but the one in this room is a real triumphal 
arch, over which the mystical fire-birds keep 
their faithful brilliant watch. The portidres 
match the window curtains, being of the same 
heavy red burlap, embroidered with the figures 
of the legendary horses with their strange little 
men riders. 

The ceiling is blocked off in checkerboard 
style, with huge squares, each embellished with 
a flower design, making the whole resemble a 





From the earliest times, life in the Russian 

home was centred around the stove. What 

cosier spot could be desired for a winter even- 
ing than this fifteenth-century fireside? 


prim old-fashioned garden. Here jade-green 
blossoms, with wistaria centres bloom side by 
side with yellow posies outlined in bright king’s 
blue. The artist’s inspiration never gave out, 
for each design is different. A many-colored, 
much decorated chandelier hangs, by brass 
chains, from the centre square, a shining exam- 
ple of what can be done with wood by a real 
artist of the Land of Forests. 

Four mystical fire-birds are perched at its 
top, their feathers gleaming in the light and 
shading from yellow to orange, from purple to 
orchid, from jade-green to blue, and from gilt 
tosilver. On the squares which form the octag- 
onal design of the chandelier are the figures of 
gilt horses, standing out in strong relief against 
an American beauty background. In the cen- 
tre hangs a red circle outlined in garnet, and 
swinging around it are four more fire-birds, 
forming a graceful companion group to those 
at the top. The lights themselves are in the 
form of tapers, conforming to the days of can- 
dles, before electricity had been dreamed of. 

This fifteenth-century interior has no chairs 
in its scheme of things, the seats being divans 
or stools, the former covered with rugs, and the 
latter painted or stained the desired shade. 
Hand-woven rugs of typical Eastern patterns, 
are thrown on the floor, and the tables are cov- 
ered with tapestry. On a white linen and red- 
embroidered covered tea-table stands the in- 
evitable brass samovar, inviting one to drink 
the fragrant amber-colored fluid to which it is 
dedicated. 
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Ralph P. Stoddard, Editor | 








Wonderful Inspiration 


for a Home 


N a year or so, he 

(yes it’s a boy) 

will want a place 
to romp around in— 
a back-yard where he 
can play cowboy and 
chase Indians or dig a 
well. He must run and 
play and shout in order 
to develop into the fine 
type of manhood his par- 
ents so greatly desire. 





| 


A home of their own is the answer, 
which means a playground for him — 
free from danger of the speeding auto- 
mobile. It means a room for his toys. 
It means more than this—lasting neigh- 
borhood friendships, a feeling of peace 
and security, a heritage in later years. 
A home he always will want to come 
back to. Is n’t he worth that? 

Yes, a home is worth almost any 
sacrifice. 


A Heritage for Your 
Children 


It’s the materials of which the home 
is built and the way it’s built which de- 
termine whether you'll be proud of 





Note the sturdy construction of Ideal AUl-Rolok Brick Wall, 
with its 23-inch webs and ventilated air space, 
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your home in years to come and how 
much of a heritage it will mean for your 
children. 


To-day you can build of brick—the 
most beautiful, economical and satis- 
factory material for the family who 


. wishes to make a moderate investment 


in a home—and provide a heritage for 
your children. 


A system of brick hollow wall con- 
struction has been recently developed, 
known as the Ideal Wall which is the 
lowest in cost of any type of wall con- 
struction, be it wood or masonry. 


How Ideal Walls Are 
Built 


Many variations are permitted in 
Ideal Wall construction. The width, 
color, and treatment of the mortar joint, 
the color of the mortar and the texture 
of the brick all have an effect on the 
wall appearance. Ideal Walls are pro- 
duced with standard brick, such as are 
made in every section of the United 
States. Every prospective builder 
should consider this combination. It 
saves money while producing a beauti- 
ful, permanent, and fireproof structure. 
Ideal Walls are the dryest and warmest 
walls possible to build. 


A Valuable Book for 
Home Builders 


There is a 72-page book called “‘ Brick, 
How to Build and Estimate,” which 
contains the most valuable of facts for 
home builders. It is so very practical 
and helpful that nearly 30 prominent 
schools and colleges consult it as a refer- 
ence work. This book is published 
by The Common Brick Industry of 
America, 1302 Schofield Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and sells for only 
25 cents. 


The Work of Five 


Prominent Architects 


The Potomac (below) is one of the 35 
small brick house designs which appear 
in that most interesting volume, “ Brick 
For the Average Man’s Home.” These 
designs are the work of five prominent 
architects, hence are the last word in 
beauty, arrangement, and general home 
desirability. The designs include bun- 
galows, cottages, 1}- and 2-story res- 
idences; 2-families and garages. Com- 
plete working drawings may be had of 
any design in this book at nominal cost. 
You should address The Common Brick 
Industry of America, 1302 Schofield 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, enclosing 
$1.00 for this book. Better still, send 
$1.25 and get both books. 








Design No 120 




















An attractive, compact house which radiates comfort, 
warmth and hospitality. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Thomas Jefferson had this chair 
designed and built for his per- 
sonaluse. In the simple, graceful 
lines of this true copy you see 
expressed the individualism of 
that great American. 


You, too, can enjoy a chair like 
this, for The Elgin A. Simonds 
Company is reproducing it exact 
in every detail. Ask your dealer 
to show it to you. Also ask 
him to explain our interior dec- 
orating service, or write direct 
for our booklet ““‘B” on Home 
Furnishings. 
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TURDY as solid walnut furniture, clean as a { 
sparkling door-knocker, hospitable as a wide 

old fireplace, dignified as are all things hand-made— 

Pinkham Hand-Braided Rugs are ideal floor cover- 

ings for a real home. 

Hand-braided in rounds or ovals. Convenient sizes. New materials. 

Pretty color combinations. At leading stores in many cities, or send 


samples of your chintzes and wall coverings and let our artists submit 
color sketches to fit your decorative scheme, without charge. 


5 Marginal Road 








PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Portland, Maine 
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Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN 
SLIDES on your club or school program ? 
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‘Mayswood’ 
(Continued from page 272) 


Through the many-paned glass doors, on 
either side of the fireplace, can be seen the sun- 
porch with comfortable wicker chairs. But it 
would take a rare summer day indeed to entice 
one beyond the charming old fireplace within, 
which naturally invites one to sit near it and 
find repose. 

Of Adams design, with tiled hearth, the man- 
telpiece, supported by fluted columns, is carved 
in flower garlands. The space above the broad 
shelf, reaching to the molding of the ceiling, is 
divided into three panels. In the smaller end 
panels, damask-covered, are set electric cande- 
labra with glittering prisms; in the middle pan- 
el, the painting of a country road. This picture 
was painted by the New York artist, Wilbur 
Reaser, who came to Des Moines to make a 
special study of the Wallace hearthstone so 
that he might imbue it with a restful per- 
spective. 

Drawn up before the fireplace is a quaint 
sofa —a faithful reproduction of the Washing- 
ton sofa now on exhibition in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. It is covered in a figured 
pattern of uncut velvet shading into ashes of 
roses; has carved claw feet and triple-curved 
back, and in general simplicity of line is in keep- 
ing with the Chippendale and Heppelwhites 
which complete the furnishings of the room — 
all eloquent reminders of that bygone period 
when satisfaction in homely comfort had not 
given way to competitive exhibitions of elabo- 
rate home decoration. 





The corner cupboard bas all the ear- 
marks of the old-time cabinets, and shows 
that harmony of design for which the 
high-class manufacturers strive to-day. 
Lifted bodily from a New England home- 
stead, it now gives just the proper touch 
of the Colonial to ‘Mayswood’s’ dining- 
room. 


In the dining-room, where old-blue walls 
form a rich background for the mellow Shera- 
tons, is found another distinctive antique —a 
corner cupboard, which was lifted bodily from 
a New England manor house and carried to 
‘Mayswood.’ It is of crotch mahogany with 
Gothic doors, and shows the work bestowed Fy 
the old-time cabinet-maker upon details as 
well as main features, with harmony of design 
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Little Features Which 
Help Make the Home 


ITTLE conveniences are concealed 

electric-lighted porch columns, pack- 

age receivers, garbage burners, meters read 

from outside, plunder rooms and many 

other features easily incorporated, which 

add wonderfully. to the comfort and joys of 
home owning and are not very costly. 


Of Interest to 
Every Home-Builder 


HE announcement of such a thing as 
a fireproof wood house is startling to 
most of us—and it’s joyful news, too. 


PREDICT FIREPROOF 
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x} WOOD HOUSE SOON 
: Chicago .Underwriters Develop 
‘“| Methods of Protecting 

; Frame Homes. 
W/FINAL TEST SATISFACTORY 





‘ig: | Flame-Safe Plaster for Danger- 
ic! ous Spots Plan to Pre- 
vent Blazes. 





A wooden house so constructed that 
1) it will be practically fireproof is being 
‘| developed and tested at the Underwrit- 
er’s Laboratories in Chicago. 

The possibilities of this development 
are tremendous. Instead of burning 
down a large part of the houses which 
are constructed every year, fire-safe 
construction, even with tho ordinary 
:| wood joists and partitions, is seen. Only 
.| & few of the danger points need be given 
"| special attention, 

It has long been the desire of the 
Underwriters to develop economical 
g | ways for protecting the lives and prop- 
ni | CTty Of people ar* for 2 Jone 
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Previously we have thought of the wood 
house as offering an ever present fire risk. 
Statistics show that over 70% of the fires in 
1919 occured in residences. 


It’s appalling when you stop to think 
about it —over 23,000 people killed or 
injured by fire in 1919, of whom nearly 
80% were mothers, and children under school 
age. These figures are according to official 
records. 


Yet the cost of making a home fire-safe 
is only about 1% additional — $100 for a 
$10,000 home —an almost insignificant 
figure. No doubt your architect is familiar 
with the use of metal lath for this purpose, 
but it won’t hurt to remind him about i 


use at the juncture of floors and partiti H 
as well as a foundation for interior plas U | IFUL i 


(and stucco if you build of this inviti 


type) in order to make sure that your hog and Winter ‘ 


furnishes you protection against the ravag 
of fire. We shall be glad to send himory | 
complete details. ms 


What An Architect Said Y 


“TT WOULD N’T think of using ordinary ~° 


lath”’ said an architect ‘“‘as a founda- 
tion for interior plaster.” 


He was a man with some twenty years of 
home-building experience, too. He knew 
that the sure way to get smooth, attractive 
walls, free from cracks and discolorations, 
was to use metal lath. No doubt you have 


>? by 


ittle House. 


observed how wavy and streaked ceilings 
look after a year or so when they are formed 
of plaster on ordinary lath. Use metal 
lath by all means if you want attractive, 
_ and all around satisfactory ceilings and 
walls. 


For Stucco, Too 


"THE most economical and satisfactory method 

is to apply stucco over Kno-Burn Metal 
Lath, back-plastered — omitting wood sheathing. 
This not only saves considerable expense, but the 
web of steel underlying the plaster keeps the 
stucco from cracking. 


This construction is endorsed by prominent 
architects. It isalsorecommended by the highest 
building authorities. The satisfactory condition 
of homes— built of stucco on Kno-Burn— after 
years of service bear tribute to the permanence 
and attractiveness of this 
economical construction. 


Suggestions 
OTS of letters are com- 
ing to my desk from 
enthusiastic home*uilders 
who are by*£0re Ia first 
home arsinen closeive 
the te your home # 
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designed and built for his per- 
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lines of this true copy you see 
expressed the individualism of 
that great American. 
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sparkling door-knocker, hospitable as a wide 
old fireplace, dignified as are all things hand-made— 
Pinkham Hand-Braided Rugs are ideal floor cover- 
ings for a real home. 

Hand-braided in rounds or ovals. Convenient sizes. New materials. 
Pretty color combinations. At leading stores in many cities, or send 
samples of your chintzes and wall coverings and let our artists submit 
color sketches to fit your decorative scheme, without charge. 


5 Marginal Road 
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‘Mayswood’ 
(Continued from page 272) 


Through the many-paned glass doors, on 
either side of the fireplace, can be seen the sun- 
porch with comfortable wicker chairs. But it 
would take a rare summer day indeed to entice 
one beyond the charming old fireplace within, 
which naturally invites one to sit near it and 
find repose. 

Of Adams design, with tiled hearth, the man- 
telpiece, supported by fluted columns, is carved 
in flower garlands. The space above the broad 
shelf, reaching to the molding of the ceiling, is 
divided into three panels. In the smaller end 
panels, damask-covered, are set electric cande- 
labra with glittering prisms; in the middle pan- 
el, the painting of a country road. This picture 
was painted by the New York artist, Wilbur 
Reaser, who came to Des Moines to make a 
special study of the Wallace hearthstone so 
that he might imbue it with a restful per- 
spective. 

Drawn up before the fireplace is a quaint 
sofa —a faithful reproduction of the Washing- 
ton sofa now on exhibition in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. It is covered in a figured 
pattern of uncut velvet shading into ashes of 
roses; has carved claw feet and triple-curved 
back, and in general simplicity of line is in keep- 
ing with the Chippendale and Heppelwhites 
which complete the furnishings of the room — 
all eloquent reminders of that bygone period 
when satisfaction in homely comfort had not 
given way to competitive exhibitions of elabo- 
rate home decoration. 





The corner cupboard bas all the ear- 
marks of the old-time cabinets, and shows 
that harmony of design for which the 
high-class manufacturers strive to-day. 
Lifted bodily from a New England home- 
stead, it now gives just the proper touch 
of the Colonial to ‘Mayswood’s’ dining- 
room. 


In the dining-room, where old-blue walls 
form a rich background for the mellow Shera- 
tons, is found another distinctive antique — a 
corner cupboard, which was lifted bodily from 
a New England manor house and carried to 
‘Mayswood.’ It is of crotch mahogany with 
Gothic doors, and shows the work bestowed by 
the old-time cabinet-maker upon details as 
well as main features, with harmony of design 
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Help Make the Home 


ITTLE conveniences are concealed 

electric-lighted porch columns, pack- 

age receivers, garbage burners, meters read 

from outside, plunder rooms and many 

other features easily incorporated, which 

add wonderfully. to the comfort and joys of 
home owning and are not very costly. 


Of Interest to 
Every Home-Builder 


HE announcement of such a thing as 
a fireproof wood house is startling to 
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Previously we have thought of the wood 
house as offering an ever present fire risk. 
Statistics show that over 70% of the fires in 
1919 occured in residences. 


It’s appalling when you stop to think 
about it—over 23,000 people killed or 
injured by fire in 1919, of whom nearly 
80% were mothers, and children under school 
age. These figures are according to official 
records. 


Yet the cost of making a home fire-safe 
is only about 1% additional — $100 for a 
$10,000 home —an almost insignificant 
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home-building experience, too. He knew 
that the sure way to get smooth, attractive 
walls, free from cracks and discolorations, 
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observed how wavy and streaked ceilings 
look after a year or so when they are formed 
of plaster on ordinary lath. Use metal 
lath by all means if you want attractive, 
tt and all around satisfactory ceilings and 
walls. 


For Stucco, Too 


"THE most economical and satisfactory method 

is to apply stucco over Kno-Burn Metal 
Lath, back-plastered — omitting wood sheathing. 
This not only saves considerable expense, but the 
web of steel underlying the plaster keeps the 
stucco from cracking. 


This construction is endorsed by prominent 
architects. It is also recommended by the highest 
building authorities. The satisfactory condition 
of homes— built of stucco on Kno-Burn— after 
years of service bear tribute to the permanence 
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Hay, Johnson's 
pi ead 
nderlace [= CNR & 
pei mahof ° Y) ] q —— ‘ 
poy ensenfedt : “ae 
Koos af How to Re-Finish Old Furniture 
—— Every home has old furniture stored away which 
hg : can be brought up-to-date and put into use again. 
ae ou fork The refinishing is a simple matter with Johnson’s 
teks oe Wood Dye for stained effects, and Johnson’s Enam- 
st the ins el for the popular enamel finish. 
hie ? Johnson’s Enamel is easy to apply. It flows so per- 
ety -_ fectly that no laps remain—just a clear, grainless, 
eT eee porcelain-like surface which will stand repeated — 
washings. Johnson’s Enamel will not fade, chip, 
4 : check, crack nor peel. Made in White, Ivory and 
bal ym rie French Gray. 
ale wai As a foundation for Johnson’s Enamel give the fur- 


niture two coats of Johnson’s Perfectone Under- 
coat. This preparation is described on page 12. 


Se gases. — a 


This Boggy. -n Home Beautifying 


IVES complete ; ‘xr finishing all wood—hard or soft—old or new. 
Exp! :ins +s use and how to apply them. Tells how in- 
. ** is as beautiful as hard wood. 


ook is the work of experts—illustrated in 

Gives covering capacities—includes color 

tc. We will gladly send it free and postpaid 

e name of your best dealer in paints. And 

Jc we will also send you a can of Johnson’s 

ared Wax, the dust-proof polish for floors, 
work, furniture, etc. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Dept HB10, Racine, Wis. 

Canadian Factory—Brantford 
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in the 


Winter Time! 






OTHING will add more to the bright cheeriness of your home this 
winter than an abundance of fragrant flowers. And to pick them 
fresh each morning from your own cozy little greenhouse is a joy 
beyond measure. 
Callahan Sectional Greenhouses are designed especially for the better 
class of suburban and city residences. They are built in completely 
finished unit sections of several sizes and styles with machine-cut exact- 
ness. The illustration shows the most inexpensive—a lean-to attached 
to the southern exposure of a garage. Write for our catalog, The 
Greenhouse Book. 


T. J. CALLAHAN CO., 70 S. Canal St., DAYTON, OHIO 
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that serves to-day as an inspiration to high- 
class manufacturers. 

No Colonial“dining-room was complete with- 
out a corner cupboard, and this one, filled with 
old Staffordshire, Chelsea, and rare pieces of 
lustre china, inherited and collected, gives 
just the finishing touch to the old-time air of 
“Mayswood’s’ dining-room. It is a prideful 
possession of Mrs. Wallace’s; in truth, the fam- 
ily call it her ‘treasure chest.’ A painting of it, 
with the youngest daughter, Ruth Wallace, 
dressed in the hoop skirt and pantalettes of her 
grandmother’s time, posed in front of it, hangs 
in the Wallace apartment in Washington. 

Passing from the Colonial dining-room into 
the bright little breakfast-room in the rear, is 
like turning from a stately old portrait to a 
colorful print. For the modern little room is a 
model in interior decorating — the last word, 
so to speak, in what’s what in breakfast rooms. 
The hangings of deep blue tone the window 
shades of oiled cretonne, through which the 
sunshine splashes roses and morning glories on 
the wall. Tucked in the long windows over- 
looking the garden, are a round table and split 
bottom chairs, painted gray with black border- 
ing. 

The library, hung in dull green and gold tap- 
estry, and completely lined with bookshelves, 
is the Secretary’s special domain. Big easy 
chairs, an overstuffed couch before the fire, re- 
fectory table with shaded lights, and books 
within reach anywhere you sit, all spell restful- 
ness, for body as well as mind. 

On the second floor, a sun-flooded sewing- 
room occupies the central space over the en- 
trance hall, and was especially designed for 
Mrs. Wallace, who, passing on to her three 
young daughters the old-time theory that one 
of the requisites of a good housewife is to know 
how to sew, believed in giving them an attrac- 
tive setting in which to ply their needles. Dou- 
ble doors open into the main hall, and long 
glass doors give upon the balcony. Ina big closet 
can be swished the sewing-machine and all 
evidence of sewing, and, presto, a delightful 
upstairs sitting-room! 

The master bedrooms on this floor, with 
their four-posters, lowboys, chests of drawers, 
braided rugs, and bright chintz hangings, all 
conform to the Colonial period. At the end of 
the hall, to the rear, are the maids’ quarters 
with private sleeping-porches, and also the big 
family sleeping-porch. 

The third floor, under the gambrel roof, has 
two bedrooms, a spacious attic, and a number 
of unsuspected nooks and dens, besides a 
glassed-in sleeping-porch, which overhangs the 
garden. 

And such a garden! Surrounded by a restful 
charm and dignity, characteristic of the gardens 
of olden times, ‘Mayswood’ rambles leisurely 
down through tall white oaks that glint shad- 
ows on the sunlit paths, and loses itself in the 
cool deeps of a wooded ravine. Bird-baths 
nestle in tree-stumps; rustic birdhouses peep 
from sheltered spots. 

Walking down the broad paths, breathing in 
the sweet-scented air, permeated with the 
fragrance of delphiniums, foxgloves, gladiolis, 
phlox, sweet alyssum and pansies, — blossoms 
of yesterday restored to their own once more, 
—one almost expects to see a lace-capped 
grandmother sitting under the rose-covered 
arch that frames a retired nook, knitting and 
exchanging the gossip of the day with the 
neighbors who have dropped in for a cup of tea. 
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Most of Us Do Not Live in Palaces, but in Homes | 





What Does November Suggest to You? / 


K OVEMBER is the month dedicated to the home. The garden is asleep until spring, and all i 
: N your thoughts turn toward making the house comfortable for the winter. You will want j 
i everything in order before Thanksgiving, the library papered, the new pongee curtains up, i 
| and that over-stuffed davenport you have set your heart on in place before the open fire. j 
| Perhaps the blue Canton dishes need some additions, to say nothing of the linen closet. Is there i 
any better way to spend time and thought and money than in making your home a place of i 
warmth and color and comfort for the coming winter? i 
| 

! 

| 


THE NOVEMBER HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


will be fall‘ of halefal ideas for the Fall and Witte 


| It will contain among other things: 


| Furnishing the Small Apartment. “Number Sixty,’ by Richard Bowman 
| The Really Restful Room. Kimball. 

i A Little Journey to the Home of Dallas Possibilities in a Little House. 

I Lore Sharp. Lighting the Small House, by Lydia 
| A Chinese Dining-Room, by Virginia Robie. Garrison. 


i 5 months for $1.00 
i SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 1 15 months for $3.00 


Regular Subscription rate—$3.00 a year. Foreign postage $1.00, Canadian 50c, extra per Year. 
| kr - 
i THE House BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING Company, INC. H.B, 10-21 


| 10 Depot Street, Concord, N.H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

| . a ws not pe . 

i Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, or $3.00** for 15 months. 
| 
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*Foreign Postage 65c extra, Canadian postage 20c extra. **Foreign postage $1.25 extra, Canadian postage 45c extra. 
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AVON PLD) 
Guaranteed 
Upholstered 
hur NUE 





On every piece 
Make sure it is there 


individual Arm Chair and End Table 
matching the suite above. 








A Karpen Suite of Modern — Style No. 604, Underframing of solid mahogany. hand carved 
luxurious upholstery and beautiful fabrics. 





KARPEN 


FURNITURE 


INE furniture, restful and in good taste, is a 
constant source of pride and comfort in the 
home. 


Beauty of design and pattern in furniture is 
easily recognized but assurance of its permanency 
is doubtful without the unqualified guarantee of 
an established name. 


Karpen Furniture is good furniture—guaranteed 
furniture—and for your protection we affix the 
Karpen name-plate to every piece. 


We shall be glad to send you upon re- 
quest Book M of “Distinctive Designs” 
with name of nearest Karpen dealer. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Exhibition Rooms Exhibition Rooms 
801-811S. WabashAve. 37thSt.and Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























Morris Nurseries Have a beautiful blooming garden 


from April until October 









NHANCE the charm of 
your home by planting 
White Flowering Dog- 

wood this fall. They are 

ideal plants and the most 
beautiful of small trees. We 
are well stocked with shrubs, 
trees and hedges of all kinds, 

Orders are now being re- 

ceived for October and No- 

vember shipments. Send 
for our catalog and price list 
jay. 


The Morris Nurseries 
Box 805, West Chester, Pa. 









by planting our reliable 
Irises, Peonies 
and Gladioli 


Nowisthetimeto plant Irises and 

Peonies. We are growers and 

importers of the choice varieties. 
Over 600 varieties of Irises. 


Rainbow Gardens 
701-2 Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Send for our Free illustrated catalogue 
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Hallways 
(Continued from page 291) 


In simpler abodes, chests, highboys, long Seats, 
and tables are suitable. Sr aetimes, in infor- 
mal houses, the end of a hall, with broad win- 
dow attractively curtained, makes an inviting 
place to sit and read or sew on a warm after- 
noon, and in such a case it would be well to 
place there a small table with books and maga- 
zines, flowers or plants, an easy chair,a rug, and 
a comfortable looking footstool. There is no 
guide, it will be perceived, like an enlightened 
common sense. Nearly all bad furnishing 
arises simply from neglect to use the mother- 
wit which has been given us. Inappropriate- 
ness of furnishings to ourselves, to the house in 
which we live, to each other; tortured and ugly 
forms in furniture, wrong placing, want of bal- 
ance in arrangement, the juxtaposition of large 
and heavy articles with those small and fragile, 
conflicting color — all such mistakes may read- 
ily be avoided by the use of our eyes and a little 
thought. 

A friend of the writer who has the utmost 
contempt for his own artistic ability, treated a 
small house in an unusually competent manner. 
When I asked him how he did it he replied: ‘| 
sat down in that place and worked! | thought 
it out!’ 

It will be noted that he studied his own prob- 
lem: he did not go about among his friends and 
attempt to introduce into his own house fea- 
tures of their houses which appealed to him, 
and which may have been totally incongruous 
with each other. Nothing is more helpful than 
the study of good examples, but not every 
house presents a perfect model or offers hints 
that may be profitable for us to follow in the 
handling of a different situation. Furthermore, 
mere ‘copying’ is destructive of individuality. 
Let us dare to be ourselves, modest enough and 
wise enough to learn from good sources all that 
we can, but sifting that knowledge and apply- 
ing it to our own problems in the light of com- 
mon sense. 


Craftsmen and Their Relation to 
Interior Decoration 


(Continued from page 295) 


are all well proportioned and form a proper 
background upon which to work, and they 
have only the responsibility of choosing hang- 
ings and rugs and gathering together various 
pieces of furniture, they have a good chance of 
scoring a success, but when the proportions of 
a room are to be changed and moldings altered, 
or some other architectural feature is to be 
coped with, how are they to meet such prob- 
lems without a thorough training in design or 
some architectural experience? 

In the perfect conception of a house, the in- 
terior cannot be divorced from its exterior any 
more than the furnishings should be out of key 
with the character of the house itself. Why do 
not our American homes express this fine har- 
mony? One of the most flagrant reasons is be- 
cause there is so little real co6peration between 
the architect and decorator. It may not always 
be either feasible or practical for the architect 
to undertake the many details that accompany 
the complete furnishing of a house, but he 
should be given either its general supervision, 
or at least be consulted before the final deci- 
sions are made, for no matter how beautiful or 
interesting the details may be, if they do nut 
serve a definite purpose, and if they are not in 
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« A GROUP OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOMES 





ered one of the most artistic 
in town, and this is a settle- 
ment of millionaires.’ 
‘The Prize House is 
splendid in every detail.’ 
‘Very satisfactory to live 
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‘Comments from 
Prize House Owners. 
‘Every day finds us more 
satisfied than ever, and 
neither friend nor foe has had 
any suggestions to make in 
the way of alterations or 
improvements.’ 

‘Our bungalow is consid- 











in. 
‘Certainly a fine little 
home.’ 







The Prize House 
Joliet, Illinois 
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The Double Gambrel House Rear View of a Prize House Home 
Shawsheen Village, Mass. Kansas City, Missouri 
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House Beautiful No. 1 House Beautiful Bungalow 
Winter Park, Florida 
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West Newton, Mass. 


On receipt of ten cents and your name and address we will send you a circular showing floor plans, and giving full par- 
ticulars about the above houses, and six others, all designed by well-known architects. If you are thinking of building 
next spring you will be interested in this book. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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harmony with the architectural aspect of the 
space they adorn, their intention is frustrated, 
















FOR USES WHICH INVITE DECAY, 
YOU SHOULD SPECIFY, AND INSIST ON 


“ALL-HEART” WOOD. IT WILL PAY YOU. One of the most subtle things in decoration 
Buy your Cypress by the Cypress Arrow. is the power to create this harmony — the 
': ec assembling of various objects that, by some 


m . magic kinship, belong together. The decorator 





Tass Mae Ree US. Peon who lacks great imagination and initiative real- 
Look for this on every board or bundle of- | izes this and finds it a safe expedient to faith- 
Sered as Cypress. It identifies the TIDE- fully reproduce antique rooms —the offspring of 


WATER product, the true**Wood Eternal."’ 


European life of long ago, and introduce them 
AND SPECIFY | into a present day setting. As fine reproduc- 
“ALL-HEART” | tions, they are often great successes, but why 
should our aim be to become perfect copyists? 
We would indeed be fortunate if we could cap- 
ture the charm, the spirit of the great designers 
and decorators, but we must ever keep in mind 
that we are living in the twentieth century, en- 
joying twentieth-century pursuits and occupa- 
tions, and that our houses are primarily in- 
tended to become homes reflecting a home at- 
mosphere, and that we must not allow them to 
degenerate into museums where the occupants 
wander about in twentieth-century clothes 
among unaccustomed and_ inappropriate sur- 
roundings. 

Many beautiful old things adapt themselves 
wonderfully well to our needs, and we treasure 
them for their fine workmanship and exquisite 
quality, but there is no reason why modern 

productions cannot also be made beautiful, 
The C ress “Per ola-Gara e” provided as much care and affection is lavished 
yp 4 g upon them as the artists of old expended upon 


their work. This is the goal toward which we 











Why should a garage be homely? This one isn’t.— (Is it?) png ie Aerie Sor pe 
The man in front is the owner. He looks well satisfied with the fact that he has en- beautiful, so that we shall not have to depend 
hanced the beauty of his grounds at the same time that he has protected his car. entirely upon the past to give us our art treas- 
The picture shows how your garage may look if you will allow us to send you, with our ures or to go to foreign countries for our crafts- 
compliments, and with no obligation at all, the men. ne 99 a $e our own — the 
° ° ° opportunity of thorough training and make it 
Complete Working Drawings (on sheet 24 x 36 inches) aaa lipases A tan. geen 
including full specifications—enough for any good carpenter to build from. Perhaps productions. 
you enjoy such work yourself. If so, you can’t go wrong. Mr. Yellin has opened his studio in Philadel- 
a “ae at a pry’ ea yang peoeeh eae. Ps these sag Space 80, of oe you phia to all those who are willing and anxious to 
wi now wha ind Of lumber to Duy. you Dul £@) ypress you Dul ut once. ou KNOW : 7 
“‘the Wood Eternal’’ is the pT me scent basher~diees Ha wae to shrink, swell or warp like so ree ap irs ~ oo ange ant onty the 
many woods—takes paint and stain beautifully, but does not need either, except for looks—lasts and benefit of his vast experience as a worker in 
lasts and lasts and lasts without them. (See U. $. Govt. Rept., reprinted in full in Vol. 1, Cypress iron, but free access to his furnaces and tools, 
Pocket Library. Just mention that you'd like this book, also.) and opens wide the doors of his splendid li- 
This Pergola-Garage is AN ADDED SUPPLEMENT brary. Like the ironworkers of old, he shapes 
a his metal entirely by hand, subjecting it to 





to the 9th big reprint of VOLUME 28 of that home-lovers’ guide, counselor and impartial friend, 


the famous Cypress Pocket Library. It’s FREE. Will you write? 
When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fenceor sleeping porch,remember, ‘“‘ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUTONCE” 





great heat, and with sure, forceful strokes, 

transforms it into strong yet delicate designs. 

Each hammer-stroke reflects a conscious inten- 

tion, a personal expression, for when worked at : 

a red or white heat, this material is beaten into : 

form without the aid of careful measuring or 

: | calculation, and this gives it a spontaneous vi- 

_ | rility that the more precise art of the silver- 

INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY smith does not possess. a 
In realizing the limitations of his material, F: 


INGEE BULBS Mr. Yellin never attempts to make it appear i 
>, ; other than it is. He is very unsympathetic with P 
fall lanting the modern tendency toward over-exaggera- 














tb Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at 
your service with Reliable Counsel. - 


}SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N.¢ 


1206 Poydras Building, New Urleans, La., or 1206 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 























These Books Wil Help You 
Plan Your Lites, Moses, Sieber wen devrived iuAwtoms | tion, both in form and color, and the present- 4 
Future Home Our ‘Kew, Guide to Rose Culture for 1821 | day vogue for painted iron. ‘If some other eff 
Craftsman Bungalows | Colonial Homes ing Varction of bole and plat ot ee a ee ec eee enn ie crate Why 
Edition DeLuxe hater Cadhenaee the Pte Beg eer: Arwen mag eb ma iron is sought for, why utilize iron at allP Why 
112 pages of practical, distinctive | newcolonialbungalowsand The Dingee & Conard Go. Box 1074, West Grove, Pa. be so insincere in one’s art?’ he asks. ‘If iron is 


bungalows suitab’e for any climate, 9 residences. Most original 





to be used as a decoration, or, rather, if it is to 

become a part of the architectural detail, it 
? 4 ? 

Homemakers’ Questions and Answers must frankly function as iron. For instance, if 


costing from $1,000 to $10,000, with J and artistic plan book ever 
photos of exterior, interiors, plans, § printed on this beautiful ANNOUNCING A NEW EDITION OF 


tions on bunga’ow building 1. Postpaid ec 


size,cost,etc., also “building § 00 style of architecture. 50 
written by experts. Postpaid 


Order today. Money back if ‘ r , . . : 
unsatisfied. By Henrietta C, PEABODY a lighting fixture or candelabra is to be created 

YOHO & MERRITT —> . , This new volume is an enlarged and revised edition of the little from iron, it must havea proper setting, and no 

Architects : hand-book which has proved such an excellent and practical aid s fepis: : 

410 Empire Bldg. for all homemakers. $1.00 true decorator will attempt to tint it with poly- 

SEA WASH. ‘ chrome to make it take on the semblance of 





The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston | wood or composition that it may be suitable 
for a totally different environment.’ 


NOVEMBER WILL BE THE SMALL HOUSE _ The — * ncn on neniee wr sae | 
AND APARTMENT NUMBER tion is an intimate one. en doors and win- 


dows are designed especially for a specific room, 
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The Philosophy of 
Brother Ostrich 


“pane? something almost human about the ostrich. 

Rather than face the unusual, he buries his head in the 
sand —thus exposing himself, rather recklessly, to the whims 
of happenstance. 


Isn’t that just like the.chap who ducks under the sheets 
the minute the furniture creaks? 


Lots of folks shut their eyes when they need them most. 
In the matter of buying something, for instance — the important 
business of spending hard-earned dollars. 


Who gets the most for his money? The man who buys blindly 
—or the fellow who reads advertising and discovers the things 
he really wants and needs? 


Who is the most economical housekeeper? The woman who 
buys haphazard, or the one who reads advertising and puts her 
household purchasing on a business basis? 


There’s no denying the great value of advertising to those 
who read it. It protects you against fraud and inferiority. It 


tells you what is new and good, making you a wise buyer. 
It saves you money by pointing out for your consideration only 


the best products. 


Don’t be an ostrich. 


Read the advertisements 
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The beauties of 
Vanishing French Doors 


They give privacy when desired,—all 
the freedom of open space when needed. 
Vanishing French doors, 
Richards-Wilcox hardware 
closed without effort, or instantly and 
noiselessly pushed back out of the way, 
—out of sight at the touch of a little 
They make homes warmer in 
in summer. 


hung on 
may be 


Lessen for 


We want you to know all about R-W hardware for old 
Before you build or remodel your home 


Ask for latest Catalog H.B. C4 


AU RORA. AL B INOIS.U.S.A._ Soh 
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You’ll like 


R-W 


Window Hardware 


for 
AiR-Way Sun Room 
Windows 


also 


Garage Door Hangers 


Sliding, Folding Doors 
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1OMOosT POPULAR . a 


Wr FOR FALLANOWINTER 
GOLDEN 

SACRED LILY 
PURITY 
FREESIA 


5 Tulips, in- 
cluding Darwin, Parrot 
and Mayflowering: Giant 
Crocus and Poet’s Narcissus. 


10 large ce \ 
Mailed for 25 cts. 


Beautiful and complete Catalogue 
Free. Shows great variety of Bulbs, 
Hardy Perennials, Window Plants, 
Seeds, Berries, Fruits, ete. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


























The Founding of New England 


By JAMES TrUsLow ADAMS 


The Springfield Republican says: 

“So far as contributions to American historical writing 
are concerned, it is the real joy of the Tercentenary 
period. 

** The work makes a new interpretation and the fine- 
ness of its historical and literary temper commends it to 
a wide public, to a large portion of which it will have 
something piquant and relatively unfamiliar to say.” 


Illustrated with facsimile documents and maps, blue silk 
cloth binding, gold stamping, 482 pages, list $4.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 














HAVE YOU THAT DEEP-SEATED LONGING FOR A HOME? 


A Cape Cod Cottage—a cozy bungalow—a truly Colonial house—an inviting little ‘‘Prize House” ? 
House plan circulars of all these will be sent for ten cents in stamps 


Address Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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their hardware must be in keeping with their 
style and character. How often a beautiful 
door is entirely marred by the introduction of 
cheap, inappropriate hooks and hinges and 
latches, which have probably been chosen casu- 
ally from a commercial catalogue whose possi- 
bilities are limited. In ignoring these smaller 
niceties and refinements, the architect fails in 
accomplishing the perfect congruity that a 
beautiful room should possess. Mr. Yellin’s 
hardware is always interesting because it com- 
bines practical utility with beauty and the de- 
sign is created to fit exactly the place and 
surroundings in which it is used. Its purpose is 
always obvious, and it performs perfectly the 
function for which it was designed. There is 
never a sagging lock or a protruding bit of 
decoration to catch in one’s clothing, and the 
handles and knobs are comfortable and easy to 
grasp. His fireplace fixings are not only sub- 
stantial and usable, but their delightful con- 
ception and workmanship enhances the beauty 
and dignity of the fireplace and overmantel. 
He uses interior grilles to divide large spaces, 
They are structurally sturdy, but their lacy 
patterns and finely wrought ornament always 
suggest delicacy and grace, and one can glimpse 
the distances beyond. Airy balustrades curve 
upward, lightly following the bent of the stairs, 
and yet, when one grasps them for support, one 
feels their strength. 

Mr. Yellin’s art can be traced from coast to 
coast, and some of the most important archi- 
tectural achievements in the country bear 
evidences of his handicraft. Many of our Art 
Museums have bought collections of his work 
— fragments of finely wrought hardware, gates 
and ornaments — which are exhibited as mod- 
els of what has been accomplished in this coun- 
try in creative ironwork and which may act as 
a stimulus to those who are to carry on his 
work, 


Curtain Possibilities 
(Continued from page 296) 
and of being cool and decorative and easily 
laundered. 

And gingham! There’s an accommodating 
material for you! It feels equally at home in 
kitchen, dining-room, bath-room or bedroom. 
In a young girl’s ‘baby blue’ bedroom, a small 
yellow and white checked gingham, with dou- 
ble inch-and-a-half-wide ruffles of plain blue 
gingham and held back by bands of the solid 
color made a curtain of irresistible appeal. 
Borders or pipings of solid colors may be em- 
ployed with equal effectiveness in connection 
with these vari-colored ginghams. | remember 
the whoop of satisfaction from my brother 
when he came home from college — the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania — to find his room cur- 
tained with a blue-and-red block gingham, sim- 
ply piped with the real ‘U. of P.’ red, with a 
couch cover and chair cushion to match. These 
colorings, to be sure, are good only in a room 
where there is plenty of sunlight and plain 
light walls, 

A studio apartment | saw the other day was 
curtained for the summer with a delft blue- 
and-white blocked gingham, edged with a bril- 
liant orange loop fringe. The color combina- 
tions are limitless. 

One of the coolest-looking dining-rooms of 
which | know had gray walls, woodwork of 
Chinese blue and draw curtains of wide blue- 
and-white striped muslin. 

My favorite pursuit is rummaging through 
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Dignified Walls 


S nature subdues her back- 
grounds, so good decoration 
treats walls with quiet simplicity— 
gives them a gentility of soft tones. 


Patton’s Velumina—the Oil Flat 
Wall Paint gives them an artistic, 
sanitary finish, without pores to 
absorb dust and dirt. Defacements 
may be washed away. Washing 


often takes the place of re-decorating. 





















Patton’s Velumina is the long service, 
economical wall decoration for homes, 
apartments and public buildings. 








Sold by quality dealers and used by exact- 
ing painters and decorators everywhere. 
Write for “Proof” booklet 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 

Patton-Pitcairn Division 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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the attic trunks and boxes in search of curtain 
material. Here I’ve brought to light and duty 
many an old voluminous dress too good to throw 
out but too out-of-date to wear. There was the 
blue-and-yellow narrow-striped voile which | 
converted into dining-room curtains; the white 
crépe with tiny apple-green embroidered flow- 
ers which served admirably for the little green 

est-room; and the faded blue organdie, 
which, when bleached, made such crisp, fresh- 
looking white kitchen curtains. Oft-times 
these discarded dresses or skirts are too short 
in length to be used for curtains without piec- 
ing, and in such cases with a little ingenuity | 
have got some rather unusual effects by piecing 
the material as required, placing a narrow tuck 
over the joining and then placing narrow tucks, 
equal distances apart, across and lengthwise 
the entire material, simulating-large blocks. 

When there is not sufficient material for a 
valance, and the curtain is not made to draw, 
one gets a pleasant effect by hanging the cur- 
tains on a stout wooden pole covered with the 
fabric of the curtains. This gives one a line of 
color across the top of the window quite as use- 
ful as a valance. Chintz curtains are especially 
effective when hung in this manner. 

Silk pongee is another possibility worth con- 
sidering now that it has come down in price to 
as low as seventy-nine cents a yard. In the nat- 


ural color it is excellent for use in the living-. 


room. Hung on rings as Dutch curtains it is 
serviceable and decorative. China silk and 
silk mull make up very prettily and seldom 
require any trimming but the turned-in border. 
Then, of course, there. are the obvious scrim, 
dotted swiss, plain voile, marquisette, and sim- 
ple cross-bars, with which we are all familiar 
and which are always in good taste. 

It is to be regreted that there are still home- 
makers who prefer lace curtains — filet, madras, 
even the atrocious Nottingham —to these 
simpler fabrics, but one is grateful to see every- 
where encouraging evidences of a departure 
from this abuse of the real function of a window. 
And I am hopeful, in spite of an experience | 
had recently with an Englishwoman, who, 
when | suggested plain scrim curtains for the 
maid’s room, replied quite impatiently, ‘No, no; 
in England we always use Nottingham for the 
maid’s room!’ 


Harvest 
By Mary M. Flatley 


I bave a tiny garden plot, 

Where home-like flowers grow; 
Nasturtiums gay, and mignonette, 
And pink phlox in a row. 


The people passing down our street, 
Smile at the flowery blooms so sweet, 
That I have raised with care; 

But well I know they never guess 
The secret that | now confess, 

Of all that ’s growing there. 


With every seed, a tiny gleam 
Of Hope I planted, and a Dream, 
And these have blossomed too; 
But, in that bed of color bright, 
1, only, see the rosy light 

Of Hopes and Dreams come true. 


I have a tiny garden plot, 

Where home-like flowers grow; 
Nasturtiums gay, and mignonette, 
And pink phlox in a row. 
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Makes Ice and 
Scores of Dainties 


Yes, Frigidaire, the electrical home refrigerator, actually 
freezes your own favorite drinking water into convenient 
cubes for table use. It also freezes creams, sherbets, and 
many new desserts. 


Frigidaire is a home necessity. In the cold, dry atmosphere 
of the food compartment vegetables, meat and dairy products 
can be kept for a surprisingly long time in perfect condition. 


Think of the convenience! No more ice to worry about — no 
ice man with his dirty tracks and dripping cake of ice—no 
slimy drain pipe to scald— no drip pan to empty— no spoiled 
food— and no more danger of contamination! 


Frigidaire is a product of The General Motors Corporation 
and is thoroughly dependable. 


A very interesting little booklet describing Frigidaire in detail 
will be mailed to you on request. 


THE FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Dayton, Ohio 


Sold by Delco-Light Distributors in all Principal Cities. 
Price Now Reduced from $775 to §595 F. 0. B. Dayton. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS® 


We ee 











Farr’s Lovely Lilacs 


Many new varieties at Wyomissing, originated by the famous French producer, 
M. Lemoine, bloom more freely and produce much larger trusses than the older types. 
Lilacs should be planted this month; in early spring you will be rewarded with blooms 
and fragrance not surpassed by any other shrubs. 


Philadelphus and Deutzias 79% Trench hybrids (originated 


attractive because of their extra large flowers and delicate colorings. October and 
early November are the ideal times for planting. 

Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
(seventh edition, 1920) is a book of over a hundred pages, with illustrations of Lilacs in 
natural color, and other photographic reproductions. Too costly for miscellaneous 
distribution, but a copy will be sent on receipt of $1, which sum will be deducted from 


your first order amounting to $ro. 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


Bertrand H. Farr, 125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 
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Mrs. Minnie S. Wood, Owner, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Edward C. Smith, Architect. 


The Comfort of 
KELSEY HEALTH HEAT 


fortable with the moist air at a much 
lower temperature than if it were dry. 


You know how humidity makes you 
feel the heat on a hot summer day. 


But you would not object 
to feeling the heat in your 
home when the thermom- 
eter is down to zero. 


Dry heat irritates your 
nostrils and throat, pulls 
your furniture apart, and 
widens the cracks in your 
floors by shrinkage. Kelsey 
Health Heat provides a per- 
fectly natural and healthful 
atmosphere. The only 
shrinkage you will notice will 
be in your coal bill, due to 
the economy of the Kelsey zig-zag tubes. 


That is the purpose of 
the humidifier in the Kelsey 
Warm Air Generator. It 
automatically supplies to 
the warm (not hot) air 
exactly the right percentage 
of moisture, and you feel warm and com- 





Let us tell you how the Kelsey can accomplish all this for you. 


HE KELsE 


New York Office 
Boston (9) Office 
565 H Fifth Ave., 405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 
(Corner 46th St.) WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 
306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Registered 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 306) 
receptacles than there are lighting fixtures, the 
unoccupied elexits are all available for connect- 
ing the vacuum cleaner, fan, or portable lamp, 
And if on occasion some appliance is needed ; 
near a fixture where there is no baseboard out- q 
let at hand, a fixture may be shifted to some i 

other location where the light may still be 

used, and the appliance be plugged in where 
the fixture was before. This is going to be a 

great convenience. 

Electrical men for years have been saying, 
‘What ’s the matter with the fixture business?’ 
Tens of thousands have been sold each year, 
Steady improvement has been made in both 
design and finish. New types of fixtures have 
been developed to suit the continued improve- 
ment in lamps. But the fixture trade has never 
been a clean-cut business. The reason was that 
fixtures had never been made merchandise — 
something that a man or woman can buy and 
take home and use. Fixtures have always been 
selected under the conditions I have described 
and bought under strain. It was not healthy, 
Now, however, with the introduction of the 
elexit system of attachment the whole com- 
plexion of the matter changes. Lighting units 
of any kind, from the elaborate chandelier to 
the simplest bracket for a closet, may be 
bought anywhere at a fixture store, at an 
electric shop, at a department store. For fix- 
tures now will soon become a standard line of 
home equipment. They may be carried home, 
tried on the wall, and exchanged if not entirely 
satisfactory. If you chance to see an attractive 
fixture in some other city and want it for your 
hall, you can buy it as you might pick upa_ | 
little table, and have it shipped home, knowing _— 
that you can hang it up and use it without ask- 
ing anyone’s assistance or advice. And so the 
lighting fixture will become appropriate as a 
gift, a most acceptable wedding present, for 
instance, as convenient to give and to receive 
as a portable table lamp or percolator. Truly, 
new days are coming to the fixture business. 

The influence of all this is naturally going to 
bring great stimulus and encouragement to 
fixture design as well. We have followed the. 
lead of the gas fixture too closely. Frankly, 
there are few lighting fixtures in use, even to- 
day, that of themselves are really beautiful, 
as elements of household furnishing and deco- 
ration. But as they become more and more 
established in the public mind as lighting 
furniture instead of ‘electric fixtures,’ they 
will be sold more and more from household 
furnishing stores; and the influence of such 
surroundings and the impulse of the competi- 
tion of this trade will bring new designs and 
new ideas in the fashioning of fixtures, which 
will be a great gain for us all. 

A good lighting fixture should be right from 
the standpoint of illumination, first and fore- 
most, for its prime function is to give good light, 
but that part of it is definite and governed by 
fixed laws. To make it a thing of beauty in the 
home is a more difficult problem that needs the 
attention of artists, decorators and designers 
of household furnishings, who know how to 
produce the harmony and achieve the atmos- 
phere that makes a home, not only comfort- 
able and beautiful, but restful and satisfying 
through the years. 
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Thirty Thousand Trees For Sale 
2-3 feet Prey 6-7 feet extra 
3-4 feet 5-6 feet 7-9 feet extra 


Largest Stock of Northern Grown 
English Walnut Trees 


Plant some English Walnut trees this fall— 
Plant “Glenwood Grown”’ trees which are Rochester grown trees— 
trees that are acclimated, hardy and safe to plant in any northern 
locality where winter temperatures are not too severe for peach trees. 
The Nuts are Delicious —The Tree is Highly Ornamental 
Trees commence to bear while young 
Prices 
Prices quoted on all sizes in our general catalog which will be sent free upon 
request—we are also headquarters for all kinds of nut, fruit and ornamen- 


tal trees, roses, shrubs, evergreens, etc. Send for catalog to-day—ours is one 
of the most complete and comprehensive nursery stock catalogs ever issued. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nurseries, Estab’d 1866 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 
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> eal Color! 


' "HE miracle of “the burning bush”—the glowin 

of scarlet and gold and pm which on snd 
tumn pilgrimages to woods and hillsides—can be brought 
tight home to you—in small but goodly share—on your own 
home grounds, to thrill and inspire day after day. ‘The right 
choice of trees and shrubs and their skilful grouping and 
blending will give you this color magic in the fall—the 
same trees and shrubs that will give you shade and spring 
flowering and landscape beauty in other months of the year— 
and for the same cost! Just another detail of the Moon 
service for lovers of the beautiful ! 


Write for our free book 
‘* On Beautifying the Home Grounds” 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenion, NAS 
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A residence needs heavy, 
substantial radiator valves 


A beautiful home is void of comfort if the heating 
ECONOMY system gives trouble. And heating troubles are often 
traceable to light weight, cheaply constructed radi- 


Life time service, depend- 


ability, and freedom from ator valves. 

replacement and costly re- 

ee es cee es Jenkins Radiator Valves are heavy, substantial, and 
ecoromical, although their carefully made. They are designed to give satis- 
initial cost may be a little : 

Sapiis thew Deedee taehe faction not only for the first season, but for years 
weight valve. afterwards. 


Architects generally agree that a sturdy, serviceable 
valve is of utmost importance in residence work on 
account of the lack of “‘skilled’’ attention bestowed 
upon it when in service. It must be built for wear 
and usage. 


Jenkins Valves give service without “attention.” 
They open easily and close tightly; do not leak and 
facilitate the proper regulation of heat. 

Permit your architect to specify and your contractor 
to install genuine Jenkins ‘Diamond Marked” Valves. 
Send for interesting booklets on heating and radiator 


valves. 
JENKINS BROS. 


pk Ee. A rer er re New York 





924 Atlantic AVEGEC. ...0cccccccccccess Boston 
133 No. Seventh Street............ Philadelphia 
646 Washington Boulevard............. Chicago 
JENKINS BROS., LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada London, England 


FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N.J.; 


Montreal, Canada. 
nkin 
Le Be SINCE 1864 
















The“mechanical” instrument 
known as the player piano 
has now been elevated to the 
highest plane of musical art 
in the Apollo Reproducing 
Piano. From instruments 
played by amateurs who in- 
terspersed, toa limited degree, 
their own interpretations, we 
have evolveda perfect repro- 
ducing piano which faithfully 
gives us the performance by 
theartist himself exactly ashe 
renders it. 


Tohavean Apollo Reproduc- 
ing Pianoin your home means 
a musical education in itself, 
especially for those who are 
themselves practicing the 
piano and who are thus in- 
spired to better efforts and 





Apollo Foot Power Upright 


In several styles at lowest prices 
consistent with utmost quality. _Has 
METRONOMIC SPRING MOTOR 
which propels the roll; pumping only 
plays the music. Thus even tempo is 
assured and easier pumping. Rolls 
rewound without use of pedal, Full 
details and prices on request. 

Write for details of how the Apollo 
Reproducing Action may be installed in 
your own Grand Piano. 


The APOLLO PIANO COMPANY 
Dept. 1417, De Kalb, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Branch: 985 Market Street, San Francisco 


To Music Lovers: 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


more particularly to efforts in 
the right direction. For it is 
now knownin musical educa- 
tion that the training of the 
hand is perhaps of lesser im- 
portance, and the 
training of the ear 
itself makes for facil- 
ity of the hand. 


An Apollo in the 
home can never be 
a fad (as owners of 
Apollos everywhere will 
testify); for since it gives 
us true art, we enjoy it 
more and more as time 
goes on. And we learn 
to enjoy the better grade of 
music, for familiarity with 
the best trains the ear until 
one wants only the best. 


A POLLO 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


Reproducing PIANO 


The development of a true crescendo and diminuendo, without which 
reproduction is only approximate; how the individual keys are regulated; 
and other important steps in the evolution of perfect pianistic reproduc- 
tion are explained in the 


Apollo Catalog Sent on Request 


aside Gol quand, with ond aide Apollo Piano Co., Dept. 1417, De Kalb, Illinois 


out reproducing action. For those Without obligation, send me your catalog. Iwould 
considering the purchase, either ] like information, particularly on the following, as 
now or later, of a piano, player checked: 

O) Grand Piano 

O Upright Piano 

O Upright Reproducing Piano 

O Grand Reproducing Piano 

O Foot Pedal Player Piano 
| 0 Installation of Reprodycing Action in my piano 






Copyright 1921 
The Apollo Piano Co, 


This catalog illustrates and de- 
scribes in detail the Apollo styles, 


piano or reproducing piano, this 
catalog gives the FACTS frankly. 
It is important to know these 
facts before purchasing. Sent upon 
request, without obligation, of 
course. 


| Name 
§ Address 

















From a space 
that size 
one advertiser 


received an 








—- | 2348 


average of 196 replies every month of 1920. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL readers respond to advertisements. 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 298) 


that can be grown inAmerica. During Septem. 
ber and October it holds the market as the lead- 
ing dessert variety and later commands the 
best prices. It is a handsome fruit, with the 
light yellow color of the skin almost obscured 
by the stripes and dashes of beautiful red. |t 
has a slightly sub-acid taste and it can be grown 
to a very large size. The Duchess is another 
excellent autumn apple which comes into bear. 
ing very early and produces admirable fruit in 
abundance. Like other varieties of Russian 
origin it has an extraordinary adaptability to 
climates and can be grown to advantage from 
Quebec to Arizona. Immediately following 
these two sorts one can have the McIntosh, 
doubtless the most generally popular fall 
apple on the American market. To secure 
the best results the trees of this variety must 
receive good care by proper spraying and 
thinning, and the fruit be carefully handled 
in picking. 

It is especially important to have a good se- 
lection of winter apples planted in the home or- 
chard. Here, also, the highest quality should be 
sought for, for it is as easy to grow a good vari- 
ety as a poor one and the product is much 
more worth while. 

Certain standard varieties are so well known 
that they are likely to be included in almost 
any collection. Throughout northern regions 
for example, the Baldwin apple is the prevailing 
winter sort and it justifies itself by its general 
adaptability, by its long keeping quality, and 
by its excellence both as a dessert fruit and for 
cooking. Every home orchard should have a 
tree or two of these Baldwins. The Northern 
Spy has a more limited range than the Bald- 
win and belongs rather in the extreme northern 
portion of the United States than in more 
southerly regions. In localities where it is at 
home, it is considered one of the very finest of 
all winter apples. Like the McIntosh it is so 
thin-skinned that it requires decidedly more 
care in handling than do the thicker-skinned 
Baldwins. 

A tree or two of crab apples should certainly 
be planted in order that these may be available 
for jellies and preserves. Transcendent and 
Florence are two of the best of these. 

In length of season the pear ranks next to 
the apple and it is highly desirable that there 
should be a revival of interest in the home 
planting of this delicious fruit. The trees 
planted during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century have already been killed off or are rap- 
idly passing, and all too few have been set out 
to take their places. In setting these it is im- 
portant to remember the necessity of planting 
two or more varieties together, because most 
kinds of pears have to be cross-pollenized from 
another variety. It has commonly happened 
that one or a few pear trees of the same sort 


have been planted on the home grounds, grow- 


ing up and blossoming but giving no fruit. Be- 
cause of this the owner is likely to conclude 
that pears are not adapted to his locality, when 


the trouble is really due to this self-sterile con- 


dition of the flowers. This is to be avoided by 
planting different sorts together so that the 
bees may carry the pollen from blossom to 
blossom. 
There are summer pears, fall pears, and win- 
ter pears and, if one has land enough, it Is 
worth while to try for at least one variety for 
each season. The following standard sorts 
listed in the order of their ripening will furnish 
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Lunken Windows Installed in Residences of Mr. T. Melbye, Wellesicy Hills, Mass. 
Architects: Blackall, Clapp 4 Whittemore, Boston, Mass. 


BEFORE YOU BUILD LEARN OF THE 
MANY ADVANTAGES OF 


Lunken Windows 


FOR THE 
Residence, Hospital, Apartment Building and Hotel 


Insuring Health— Comfort— Convenience and Economy 


A double hung window, with any degree of ventilation up to 100% of frame opening. 
Zero tight when closed due to copper weatherstripping. 

Copper Screens cover entire opening and can be safely stored within the window 
pocket in ten seconds. 

These Combined Advantages in Lunken Windows are unknown in every other 
type of window now in use. They save heat, labor and screen damage, can be easily 
installed in any type of new building. There are no complicated parts, and their 
construction admits of any desired inside or outside trim or decoration, yet their 
appearance when installed is the same as a standard double hung window. 
Delivered from Factory Complete — glazed, fitted, screened, hung, weather- 
stripped, tested and guaranteed — ready to set in wall. 

Investigate the advantages of LUNKEN WINDOWS before planning new buildings. 
Grant us the privilege of sending detailed information. Write to-day. 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. 


4103 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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we HUMPHREY 


Radianifire 








ed 


A match is all that’s needed and pure radiant heat will flood 
your room like sunshine. No dirty coal or chunks of wood to 
litter up the rugs and floors. 

You can heat a chilly room for 2 or 3 cents an hour. Saves coal money 
No need of lighting the furnace for two months in the fall and spring. 


On cold winter nights, check your furnace and let the Humphrey Radiantfire 
keep you comfortable. 


Various sizes at varying prices to meet different requirements. Attrac- 
tive period designs to harmonize with the furnishings of any home. 


General Gas Light Company 


New York Kalamazoo San Francisco 
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. TAPESTRIES 
<= with HISTORIES 


HE value of tapestries for wall decoration, 

casement hangings and furniture coverings 
has been appreciated for centuries. Lee Tapes- 
tries, painstakingly woven and hand colored, are 
faithful reproductions of historic pieces, and 
offer a distinct interest element in addition to 
decorative charm. 


a+ 


Inquiries invited through your Decorator 


May we send you our A All fabrics imported 
new booklet ‘“‘C”"— from England — Petit 
** Tapestries with His- Point, Gros Point and 

tories”*’ exquisite needlework 


ARTHUR-H-LEE&SORS 


Makers of Fine Fabrics 


2 WEST 474h STREET 
Chicago New York City 
BIRKENHEAD 
England 
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SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 


The first Seth Thomas 
close of the war of 1812. 
unison with the tread of 


IDEAL that will never perish 


s 


Tue tide of Time eventually en- 
gulfs man—but ideas and ideals 
are eternal. 

Simplicity, sincerity, steadfast- 
ness, eager good-will, integrity— 
these are concepts of the mind, and 
in what clearer form can they ke 
visualized than in a clock of per- 
fect faithfulness—a Seth Thomas? 


HE pioneers who pushed forward the borders of this 
nation put much reliance in the plain virtues. The grand- 
fathers of many of us listened to the voice of some old Seth 
Thomas that in measured rhythm preached—“Sure-and- 
Steady, lad. Haste makes Waste. Be careful. Keep at it.” 


sounded its first tick just before the 
Seth Thomas pendulums swung in 
Zachary Taylor’s troops marching 


against Palo Alto in 46. Their hands applauded Commo- 
dore Perry’s treaty with Japan in’54. With mournful faces 


they kept watch over the martyred Lincoln in ’65. 
Pomp and circumstances have marched by them for 108 


years. The tread of mil 


lions of feet of common clay, bent 


on humble things, have kept consonance with their steady 


tick-tock. 
Beneath the satin finis 


hed mahogany, behind the genteel 


dial of the modern Seth Thomas lives that ideal of service— 


the thing that never dies. 
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THE LITTLE GALLERY 


4 EAST 48TH STREET 
N.Y. C. 


LAMP OF HAND-FORGED 
IRON WITH SHADE $21.00 


TABLE DECORATIONS 
AND 


GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 











oe SERVICE TABLE WAGON -— 


Large Broad Wide Table 


rge Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Seien- 
tiffeally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
grade piece of fur- 
niture surpassing any- 
tirana 
© jon, abso- 

te noiselessness. Write 
nop tor scriptive pam- 


er’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-F Cunard Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 











IT SERVES YOUR HOME 
. @ SAVES YOUR TIME 











HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAuTIFUL has prepared five excellent collections 
of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 
The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
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such asuccession: Clapp, Favorite, Bartlett, Seck. 
el, Duchess, Anjou, Winter Nelis. 

Apples and pears may well be planted jp 
October or November, as they are likely to 
come through the winter successfully and to 
get an early start the next spring. One should 
wait until the dormant trees can be secured 
from the nurseries but if this is done there are 
certain advantages in fall planting of these 
fruits. 

Stone fruits, on the other hand, like peaches, 
cherries, and plums must be planted in spring, 
as they will seldom succeed by fall planting, 
This is the time, however, to plan for them and 
to place the order for spring delivery. Of these 
three fruits the plums may be grown success. 
fully over the widest range of territory. Some 
variety of plum may be found for almost any 
situation and over the great proportion of the 
United States many varieties may readily be 
grown to advantage. Some of the best of these 
are the Japanese types like Red June, Burbank, 
Beauty, Santa Rosa and various others which 
may be found listed in any good nursery cata- 
logue. These have the advantage of coming 
into bearing early, and if several sorts are 
planted together, they will fruit abundantly, 
Among the so-called American types there are 
some excellent sorts, like DeSoto, America, En- 
dicot, and Wild Goose, which give a desirable 
fruit in most localities. 

The oldest type of plums were the so-called 
European varieties. Many of them are still of 
the best quality and are worth growing in the 
home orchard. The most desirable of these are 
Bradshaw, Imperial Gage, Italian Prune, and 
Black Diamond. There have recently been in- 
troduced in the Northwest some very interest- 
ing new types which are desirable for jellies and 
especially useful because of their hardiness and 
the regularity of their fruiting. They are often 
called the ‘Hansen Hybrid’ plums because 
they were developed by Professor Hansen of 
South Dakota. They are not offered by the 
Eastern nurserymen but are on sale in the 
Northwest. The best sort so far is called 
Opata. The fruit is nearly two inches in diame- 
ter, of a dark purplish red, and is excellent for 
making jelly. 








Collection C—50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 


. 





Collection D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
Collection E—50 slides on Building a House 


Write to Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 ARLINGTON STREET . - 2 = . 


BOSTON (17), MASSACHUSETTS 




















The cherry is another fruit that has been too 
much neglected in recent years. All children 
brought up in the country should have the ad- 
vantage of picking and eating cherries on the 
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Clark & Arms, Architects, N.Y. 


The Newest Thing 


in Exterior Decoration 


The walls of this handsome house are finished in the 
bright, soft whitewash-white effect produced by 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


“As brilliant as new whitewash and as durable as paint”’ 
—and cheaper, for woodwork, brickwork, cement and 
stone. 
The roof and shutters are stained in a greenish-blue 
Special tone of 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send for 
stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists - 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those who 
are interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
219 Stewart Block CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sales and Construction Representatives 
in Principal Cities. 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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Bright, Cheerful, Dustless, Clean 


Among the few things moderns 
cannot improve are floors ofoak. 
Good for a century, easy to clean, 


Floors. Everyone should have 
them. 


A special thickness (34 of an 


they combine the utmost in 
beauty and economy. 
And then they cost less than 


inch) laid over old floors at small 
cost, makes the old home look 
like new inside. 





carpets, besides being much more 
sanitary. Anyone can afford Oak 


Write for three free booklets, 


in colors, or ask your dealer. 


OAK FLOORING ZEREAIN 


1046 Ashland Block, Chicago, II. 




















The Amenities of Book-Collecting 
By A. Edward Newton 


We ramble with the author through auction 
rooms and bookstores of London, New York and 
Philadelphia, meet noted booksellers, and learn 
much of the process, ethics and delights of book- 
collecting. Illustrated from Mr. Newton’s re- 
markable collection. Third large edition. $4.00 


‘*To add a library to a house is to give that house a soul”’ 


Notable Atlantic Books 


A Magnificent Farce and Other Diversions of a Book-Collector 
By A. Edward Newton, author of “The Amenities of Book-Collecting” 


Mr. Newton's store of interesting adventures in the 
quest of rare books seems inexhaustible, and again he 
gives delightful glimpses of famous writers, collectors 
and booksellers. Profusely illustrated from the author’s 
remarkable collection. First Edition sold on publication. 
Second Edition Ready. $4.00 








An American Idyll 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker 

“If you admire ‘strong men and true,’ if you 
enjoy biography, if you like love stories, if na- 
iveté appeals to you, if a tale of happiness well 
told brings you pleasure, then this book belongs 
on your reading list.”’ 

Seventh large impression. $1.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., Boston (17), Mass. 
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How to turn the objectionable obtrusiveness 
of your radiators, into attractive decorative 
features of your home, is what our booklet 
on Radiator Enclosures both tells and shows 
you. 











Turn Your Window Openings 
Into Decorative Radiator Enclosures 
It is abundant in suggestions, alike for those 
who are building new, or who have estab- 
lished homes. 


You are most welcome to the booklet. 5 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 



































Cloister 
Brick 


for the better type of homes 


The soft, velvety texture and the quiet digni- 
fied shades of red and brown, rich in tone 
values, exclusive with CLOISTER BRICK, 
produce homes of distinctive character and 
pronounced individuality. Homes of CLOIS- 
TER BRICK are always admired. 


Our CLOISTER BRICK book shows you many 
charming examples. If you desire a copy 
write to Dept. 810. 


Western Brick Company 
Danville, Illinois 



































| Genuine Reed Furniture 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


Our distinctive Creations in Reed Furni- 
ture are chosen for the most prominent 
homes owing to Artistic Preeminence and 
Superior Quality. Unusual designs for 
homes of refinement, clubs and yachts. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


‘The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage. 


























Recommended Books 





HE “Recommended Books” list will be sent to any address upon request. The 

Readers’ Service will fill cash orders for any book on this list. The books 
mentioned are on Architecture, Interior Decoration, Household Management, 
Gardening, and House Planning and Building. They have been examined, and are 
recommended by THE House BEAUTIFUL. 


Readers’ Service — House Beautiful Publishing Co. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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home grounds and a very small expenditure 

will soon provide such opportunities. The 

trees should be kept low so as to be in easy 
reach as they are more readily protected from 
birds. 

In general the cherries are divided into two 
great groups, the sour and the sweet varieties, 
The sour sorts are the more dependable in the 
severe climate of more northern regions, being 
hardy and thriving in the moist climate of 
mountainous regions. They come into bearing 
very early, the small trees often being loaded 
with fruit the second or third season after 
planting. 

Pessibly the two varieties which are most 
desirable for home planting are Montmorency 
and English Morello. The former are very pop- 
ular and excellent for eating or for preserves, 
while the latter are valuable because they 
ripen late and are most delicious for preserves 
and pies. 

The growing of sweet cherries in northern 
regions is more uncertain than the growing of 
sour varieties. It is worth while, however, to 
try a few trees. The best varieties for the pur- 
pose probably are Napoleon, Schmidt, Windsor, 
Black Tartarian, Lambert, and Bing. Lamben 
appears to be one of the hardiest sorts. 

The peach is another stone fruit that has 
been too much neglected for home planting. 
In earlier years there were peach trees by the 
hundreds where now none are to be found. 
This is largely to be accounted for by the short- 
ness of the life of this tree and by the fact that 
it has been attacked by various insects and 
diseases which have destroyed the trees by the 
thousands. Most of these pests, however, may 
now be controlled, and one can plant peaches 
in latitudes where the winter climate is not too 
severe with the fair assurance of being able 
soon to get an abundance of the fruit. 

There is great variation in the characteris- 
tics and adaptability of different varieties of 
peaches. Some are cling-stone and some are 
free-stone while others are intermediate and 
are called semi-clings. Some are white-fleshed 
and others are yellow-fleshed. Some are hardy 
in tree and bud and others are tender. The 
characteristics of a dozen varieties arranged in 
their order of ripening may be summarized as 
follows: — 

Mayflower —One of the earliest free-stone 
white-fleshed varieties, of good red color and 
considered fairly hardy. It is liable to be 
smal) because the tree bears so heavily; con- 
sequently, the fruit should be thinned. 

Red Bird Cling — A little later than Mayflow- 
er, but a beautiful firm peach with a special 
reputation for its shipping qualities. One of 
the best of the early white peaches. 

Arp Beauty — A yellow free-stone which orig- 
inated in Texas but is considered fairly 
hardy in the north. The yellow skin is pleas- 
ingly marked with crimson, and the flesh is 
firm, juicy, and of excellent flavor. 

Alton — An excellent. white-fleshed free-stone 
variety which is likely to displace the well- 
known Carman. It is especially noted for 
its hardiness. It originated in Alton, IIli- 
nois, and is a beautiful red-and-white fruit 
of good size and excellent quality. 

Champion — Another variety noted for its 
hardiness, large size, and excellent flavor. 

J..H. Hale — The most notable recent acquisi- 
tion to peach culture. One of the few novel- 
ties which apparently is proving most of the 
claims made for it. As a commercial peach, 
it seems likely soon to displace the famous 
Elberta. It is larger and of better quality 
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Better Architectural Detail 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles, 16"or 18" on roof and 24" 
on side-walls used in a selected color combination of brown 
and grey, green, or red, help the architect attain detail and 
technique not possible with other building materials, 
When you add to that the economy of “CREO-DIPT’ Stained Shingl 
preserved with best earth pigments ground twice in pure linseed oi 
carried into the shingles with creosote oil, you have results that give 
satisfaction for a lifetime. The open market does not afford such 
quality in shingles or stains, 

Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Homes by Prominent 

Architects, as well as Color Samples. Ask about 

** CREO-DI 


PT” Thatch Roofs and 24inch “ Dixie 
White”’ Side Walls for the true Colonial White Effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPARNY, Ine. 
1077 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N, Y. 









“CREO-DIPT’’ Stained 
Shingles on roof and side 
walls on a group of farm 
buildings by Architect Al- 
fred Hopkins, New York, 




















OFFER 6 ARBORVITAE AND BOX $5.00 
‘o. PLANTS ABOUT 1 FOOT HIGH 


Little Tree Farms 
vcavoce, _—- Special Introductory Offers 


EVERGREENS 
18” TO 24” HIGH 
Offer No. 1 SIX ARBORVITAE AND BOX, $5.00 


The Live Evergreen Window Box completes the home picture. Plants illustrated 
come packed in a neat wooden box, three feet long, seven inches wide and six inches 
deep, painted green. Price includes packing and delivery to Express or Post Office, 
Framingham, Mass. Remittance with order. 


Offer No. 2 SIX CHOICE EVERGREENS, $5.00 


| 
Selection includes two White Spruce, one Douglas Fir, two Arborvitae, one Red Pine, | 








18” to 24” high. Regular Little Tree Farms quality. Shipped in one unit with roots 
carefully packed in moss. Done up in burlap. Average shipping weight. twenty-five 
pounds. Price includes packing and delivery to Express or Post Office, Framingham, 
Mass. Remittance with order. 


Send for ‘‘Book of Little Tree Farms” 
Beautifully illustrated. Containing new ideas of land- 
scape decoration and just what you want to know about 
trees and shrubs — their planting and care. Used asa 
reference work. Listed in U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


library. 
Little Tree Farms “Lie Tree 


AMERICAN FORESTRY Offer Bulletin 
BOSTON COMPANY VU. S. A. No. 10" 
DEPT, G-10 
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Drain your Kitchen of 
Objectionable Kitchen Odors 


ye let your home be permeated- 
your furniture and fine interior decorations 
soiled and smudged with the greasy, clinging odors 
which invariably arise from cooking fish, cabbage, 
onions, waffles, fried cakes, etc. 


If you and your family are fond of these particular 
toothsome foods you will be glad to learn that you 
may cook them regularly, yet remove their un- 
pleasant fumes and odors from your kitchen bv in- 
stalling an 





The ILG Kitchen Ventilator removes every trace of dis- 
comforting kitchen odors from your home —thoroly 
exhausts greasy fumes, steams and vapors which float 
thru every room despite closed doors and linger for hours 
even when windows are open. 


The ILG Kitchen Ventilator is a comfort every family 
can afford. Can be installed into part of window or 
wall opening. Connects with electric light socket. Fully 
guaranteed. For less than a cent an hour during the 
cooking periods it keeps the air in the kitchen clean, fresh 
and invigorating—a joy spot to work in. 
The ILG is the only ventilating fan with fully enclosed 
self-cooled motor—in use in thousands of homes, hotels, 
restaurants, offices, stores, factories, theatres, etc. 
ASK YOUR ELECTRICAL OR HARDWARE 
MERCHANT FOR DEMONSTRATION, OR 
WRITE US DIRECT FOR ILLUSTRATED LIT- 
ERATURE AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER. 







FOR OFFICES - STORES ° 
KS FACTORIES - PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


ILG FLECTRIC VENTILATING CO. CHICAGO. 


2864 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE 
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DREER’S Autumn Catalogue 


for 1921 


Offers the best grade of Bulbs for 
Fall planting, including Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
etc., also Plants, Vines, Shrubs, 
Lawn Grass Seed, Agricultural 
Seeds, Tools and Implements of 
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than that variety, and brings regularly a 
better price in the market. 

Frances — This is a comparatively little known 
peach, which ripens after Elberta, and is one 
of the best yellow-fleshed free-stone varieties 
of its season. It is hardy, productive, and a 
good shipper. It has been highly recom- 
mended by the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion after careful studies and comparisons 
with other varieties. 

Niagara — A variety much like the Late Craw. 
ford but larger, and probably more desirable. 
It is a free-stone of excellent quality, its only 
defect being that it is not productive. Con- 
sequently, it is more desirable for the home 
orchard than for commercial planting. 

Steven’s Rareripe — In Connecticut, this vari- 


all kinds. 


NTAMY § NOP 


ety ripens the last week in September. It isa 
large white fruit, with red cheek, and con- 
sidered the best quality of any peach of its 
season. It is fairly hardy. 

Old Mixon — A white-fleshed free-stone peach 
which has long been known as one of the 
best late varieties. It is recommended for 
northern planting. 

Krummel October — Probably the best very 
late peach. A large, yellow-fleshed free- 
stone variety which commands the highest 
prices in the markets at the end of the peach 

= season. It hangs on the tree very late, and 

is considered one of the hardiest varieties, 


"4-716 CHESTNUT Sx, PHILADELPHIA Pa 





It is well illustrated and gives ac- 
curate descriptions of the articles offered. 


A copy will be mailed free to all applicants. Please mention this 
magazine when writing. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Discounting the Draught 
(Continued from page 302) 


Colonial 
Butterfly 


too. They are dust retardents. It is easier 
with them to keep the home dusted and clean, 
for the window crack no longer lets in the dust 
of the roads and the streets. Curtains remain 
clean longer, and the shades do not have to be 
removed so often, and so last Jonger. Quiet, 
too, is a great factor in their usage. There is 
probably nothing that gives the home such an 
‘air’ as does quiet. There is nothing so health- 
ful as a quiet home, so much so that it has al- 
ways been celebrated in story and song. 

So, with saving money, fuel, establishing 
quiet and more cleanliness, and the greatest of 
all the resultant comfort from these, one can 
see that weather strips are not the luxury that 
they have been thought to be, but that they 
are an essential and a very intrinsic essential. 
For whatever added together in the home 
spells comfort and longevity, this thing is to 
be considered seriously. 

Remember these things: 1. Any opening 
can bestripped with the metal weather strip. If 
your salesman says ‘No,’ leave him at once and 
seek another. 2. The weather strip must last 
at least the life of your home. 3. The strip 
should add to the raising of and the lowering of 
the double-hung window; it should not impede 
its action but should act as a steady track and 
still keep out the impertinences of the outside 
world. 4. Don’t buy unless you have seen them 
work somewhere, or see a purchaser or get the 
list of purchasers. 5. An expert must install 
weather strips. 6. Felt weather strips and other 
fabrics last for a time and are cheaper, but 
metal strips outlast anything else. Further- 
more, remember: They are an exponent of 
health and are real interest-bearing stock in 
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True Colonial Design 


EAVENS Colonial Furniture repre- 
sents the true furniture of our 
ancestors. Distinguished by that sim- 
plicity of line that has kept the real 
Colonial pieces so well loved throughout 
generations. 


In the Leavens line you will find no 
adaptations — no “ improved” designs. 
Nothing but the better pieces of the 
pure Colonial patterns. 





Personal preference may be exercised 
in the matter of finish. Unfinished 
pieces supplied if desired. 


Write for Set No. 2 of Illustrations 
WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO, we. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. _, peat 








This is our NEW Universal Style. Won- 
derful quality at exceptionally low price. 
An ornamental addition in any home. 


dhe Glube“Wernicke Cy, 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 
Boston Detroit St. Louis Cleveland 
Philadelphia Washington New Orleans 


Agencies in all cities. | Send for FREE Catalogue 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO, 
Dept. 109, Cincinnati, O. 


Please send without charge samples of Book- 
plates, also Booklet, ““The World’s Best Books,’’ 








SHACKLED YOUTH epwarp’yEomans 


If we shared even fractionally the wealth of the much 
mentioned Croesus, we would buy up several editions of 
this book and send a copy to every city, county and 
state superintendent of schools and somehow make them 

















and Catalogue. A : 
at feel obligated to read it.— Detroit Free Press. $1.60 that they repay during all futurity. 
ame 
, State__ | THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Stop 


Draughts 
Keep Out Cold— 


Add Comfort — Save Coal 








In Factories 


Not only to save 
fuel bul exclude 
dust, s noke, sool 








In Hi 
More than 85% 


of weather- 


stri homes 
ariPPEE amber 


equi; 


In Office 
Buildings 


Insure even 
healing, save 
coal 


Schools 


Where health 
d 





omes 


‘outdoors. 


CHAMBERLIN 
| yal WEATHER SLITAS 


At more than 10,000- 
000 windows and 
doors Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips 
permanently end fuel 
waste. They seal out 
cold air. 


They save 25% to 
50% of fuel cost. 


The inrush of cold air 
at unprotected win- 
dows is at the rate of 
22 cubic feet per 
minute. That means 
you must heat your 
home or business 
building 36 times 
every 12 hours. 
Figures are national 
averages on 500,000 
buildings. 

Winter after winter your 
fuel wastefully fights all 
Winter after 
winter Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips save this 
needless cost. 


Also Dust-Proof 


Fuel saving is not the only 
advantage. Buildings are 
heated evenly. No cold 
spots around windows and 
doors. Curtains and deco- 
rations are not soiled by 
soot. Floors and furnish- 
ings are kept free of dust. 
Street noises are excluded. 
Ends rattling doors and 
windows. 

Chamberlin Metal Weath- 
er Strip is used on 85% ot 
all weather-stripped build- 
ings, including public 
schools, colleges, banks, 
apartments, office build- 
ings, stores, hotels, private 
residences, etc. 

You want their protection 
and saving, too. 





SEND THE COUPON 


Pee sss SSeS eee ee ee 


Pe wesee se eeesseeseeee 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. ! 
Detroit, Mich. | 
Gentlemen:—Tell me the cost of equipping my 4 
building with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 4 
(check whether home, factory, office building, 8 
church, school.) : 
Give number of outside doors, windows... 2 

5 
me ; 

| 
SE es) H 
Eng. Dept. 2 a 
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BUILD NOW 


And let Sargent 
Hardware add 
the final touchof 
beauty and se- 
— to your 
ome, 






IRST impressions often rest on details. 
The hardware on your front door for 
instance, while not obtrusive, does not 
go unobserved. It should be a thing of 
beauty as well as security, and it will be if 
you choose Sargent Hardware. 


There are Sargent designs to harmonize 
perfectly with your architectural and deco- 
rative standards, inside or out. Always 
beautiful and always secure. 








Select your hardware with care. Discuss 
it with your architect. Remember, that al- 
though a comparatively small item of total 
cost it is a big factor in final appearance. 
















Doors that 
stand ajar or 
doors that slam 
are equally ob- 
jectionable. Sar- 
gent Door Closers 
keep doors closed 
surely but silent- 
ly. There are 
closers for light 
inside use as well 


The Sargent Book of Designs will help 
you select the proper pattern. Send for a 
copy today. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


as the type for 
heavier doors. 
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Buyers of them always get 
rc deals, no discards - - 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers fcr Cver 112 Years and the Largest in the World 


AM 
“2 » BRUSHES 








vidiil 












































You May Own the Latchkey, but Is the Front Door Yours Or the Landlord’s ? 
BUILD NOW — STOP PAYING RENT 














To Clean Your 
Closet Bowl 


It is no longer necessary to go through 
all of the fatiguing distasteful work of dip- 
ping out of water and scrubbing in order 
to clean the closet bowl. Sani-Flush does 
al’ of the hard work for you. Sprinkle a 
little inte the bowl, follow the directions 
on the can and flush. Where there were 
stains and markings before there is a re- 
freshingly white and shining surface and 
the hidden trap is as clean as new. Dis- 
infectants are not necessary for Sani-Flush 
does its work thoroughly. 

Seni-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing, and house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can postpaid. 


(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 
Canadian Agents: 
Harold F.Ritchie & Co.,Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush 


TRADE “MARK REG US PATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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Delightful Books for Children 





MANY CHILDREN 


By MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 
Illustrated by Florence Wyman Ivins 


The verses and the designs are concerned 
whclly with children, but grown-ups, as 
well, will delight in the charm of fancy, 
of rhythm in word and line, which the 
little book embodies. $1.50 


ZODIAC TOWN 
By NANCY BYRD TURNER 


This is a book that children will love, 
both for its verses and for the prose that 
binds them together. Miss Turner is 
editor of the Children’s Page in the 
Youth's Companion. Miss Winifred 
Bromhall, curator of the Children’s Art 
Centre at the South End Music School 
in Boston, contributes the delightful 
illustrations. $1.50 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Will your Foundation be Safe? 
By Clan McGrale 


I AM sure the average contractor could get 

away with murder, judging from some of 
the jobs he turns out. Not because he is innate- 
ly dishonest, but because every temptation to 
‘beat the job’ is fostered by the gullibility and 
indifference of the home-builder. 

Concrete is indeed a complicated subject; 
probably most laymen are overawed by its 
technical aspect. But it is really very simple as 
it is used on the ordinary dwelling, and the 
essential things are easily understood. Anyone 
can demand good concrete, and make sure that 
he is getting it by watching the job as much as 
possible. 

‘Cement, sand, and gravel’ is an easy form- 
ula. Any standard brand of cement is safe, 
provided it has not got wet before being used. 
On the job it must be stored on a raised plat- 
form and covered with waterproof canvas. 

Coarse sand is better than fine if it is impossi- 
ble to obtain any that is graded from fine to 
coarse. It should not be larger than one-quar- 
ter inch. Crushed stone and gravel have about 
the same value, and for ordinary foundations 
the pieces should pass through a one-inch ring. 
For finished floors and sidewalks the coarse 
material should pass a one-half-inch ring. 

The sand and gravel must be clean and free 
from soil, sod, sticks, and other foreign material. 
Sand from a carelessly managed bank is apt to 
contain a lot of soil which is washed down from 
the top of the pit. The test for it is to rub a 
handful between the hands. If a film of dirt 
sticks to the hands, the sand is unfit for use. 
This care for cleanliness extends to the water, 
which should be good enough to drink. 

All concrete-making is based upon the old 
rule that the cement and water mixed together 
to form a ‘grout’ must coat every particle of 
sand, and the sand thus coated must fill every 
space between the pieces of stone or gravel; so 
that the whole mass is solid and held together 
by the films of cement. 

Different proportions of materials make con- 
crete of different qualities, and concrete is 
classified for its strength, and density, which is 
a corollary of strength and is also the secret 
of water-tightness, fire-proofness, and appear- 
ance. They key to all these qualities is the 
amount of cement used. : 

For easy comparison of different kinds of 
concrete there is an established way of express- 
ing the proportions. The quantity is the basis, 
usually stated as one part. The sand comes 
next, and the gravel last. Concrete containing 
one part cement, two parts sand, and four parts 
gravel is described as one-two-four concrete; 
written 1:24. 

These mixtures range from 1:13:3 for very 
strong, durable, water-tight work, to 1:3:6 for 
‘mass’ work, such as dams and retaining walls, 
where the weight of the concrete is as import- 
ant as its strength. For dwelling-walls and 
foundations, as well as sidewalks, the concrete 
should be 1:2:4. Water-tight floors, and floors 
which are to have a very hard finish, should be 
131333. 

Proportioning seems to be a bugaboo for 
small contractors. The proper way is to meas- 
ure accurately the materials in a bottomless 
box, but they are married to the shovel method. 
Perhaps the reason for much slovenly measur- 
ing is that the contractor, being unable to keep 
the proportions accurate himself, feels sure 
that no one else can check him up, and his 
conscience slides smoothly over the point. For 
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For Beauty and Endurance 


PLANT 
SHRUBS 
NOW 


Now is the time to plant the captivating Spirea- 
Van Houttei, the stately Mock Orange (Philadel- 
phus), brilliant Weigelias, Pearl Bush, Deutzia 
and a score of others. Besides being beautiful, 
they serve excellently as hedges and_wind- 
breaks, while their endurance under all climatic 
conditions stands unquestioned. 
We recommend any of the following varieties for imme- 
diate planting. Available at 50c each or $5.50 a dozen. 

Buddleia Veitchi—The improved Butterfly Shrub. 
Deutzia—Pride of Rochester. A large double Rose form, 
Exochorda—or Pearl Bush. Most showy in early May. 
Forsythia—or Golden Bell. The golden feature of the 

April garden. 
Hydrangea— paniculata grandiflora. Makes August bright 

with white. 
Philadelphus—or Mock Orange. The fragrant specimen 

shrub for lawn or border. 
Spirea-Van Houttei, whose beauty needs no extolling. 
Syringa—or Lilac, in many named new varieties. 
Viburnum—ocr Snowball of over a dozen forms. 
Weigelia—Eva Rathke, the most showy crimson shrub in 

its season. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

We will send one strong shrub of each of above ten popular 

kinds (varieties our selection unless specified), for $4.50. 
Avail yourself of our 
Homegardeners’ Free Service 

Our experience of over a century has shown that thou- 
sands of homegardeners desire honest advice on planting 
problems such as what to plant for specific needs, when 
and how. Our service department’s experts will gladly 
help with advice and suggestions on any garden plans. 
You incur no obligation by requesting this assistance. 


Send for our catalog. 
“‘Successful for over a century”’ 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 
Henry E. Ho.tpen, Mer. 


Singer Building New York 





























Collector's Luck 
By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


To those who know the delights of attending 
a country auction, this book will serve as a pleasant 
reminder of their own experiences, whether they 
buy furniture, glass, china, old lamps, woven cover- 
lets or old valentines or silhouettes. Those who 
have not learned the delights of collecting, after 
reading this book, will at once go and do likewise. 
Of course we cannot all buy engraved warming-pans 
for $1.20, or old cherry drop-leaf tables for ten cents, 
but there are as good fish in the sea as ever have 
been caught. 


There have been many books written about furni- 
ture collecting, and there are excellent guides in this 
direction. So, too, of china and glass, and the 
other things that are dear to the heart of the lovers 
of the antique. But this is a different sort of bcok. 
It gives many useful hints for the amateur and it is 
sound to the core in advice. But it is largely a 
recital of personal experiences, told in a chatty an 
co!loquial style that carries the reader along breath- 
less from one collecting adventure to another. 

“It is slight wonder that such a book has passed into a 
second edition, for every reader of the first issue at once became 
anxious to tell his friends what a mine of richness lies between 
these marbled covers of old-fashioned design. To the amateur 


collector we can recommend it as a guide, counsellor and friend. 
— Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated, $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts 
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ORE than acceptable everywhere. 
Better than good American gold 
the world over. Proof against loss or 


theft. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


DOLLARS— STERLING— FRANCS 
The Insured Money of All Nations 
For sale at Express Offices or Banks 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations and itineraries; or plan your 
cruise or tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 
International Banking -— Shipping — Travel and Foreign Trade 
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ine W Irving Forge. inc. 


hand forged 
«Golonial 
SS hardware. 


TBADE MARK 


No.93 It ig HAND WROUGHT HARDWARE 
made at the W. Irving Forge which 
completes the picture and insures a 
pure Colonial atmosphere to the home. 
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No. 94 





No. 
150 


Vo. 
141 





Write us oT visit our shop 


3267328 East 382St. New York Gity 


Telephone Murray fill 8536. 
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What Makes the 
House Beautiful 


Edited by 
HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


@ This book has a very practical as well as an 
zesthetic value to those who are building or remod- 
eling. It is a collection of excellent illustrations 
and carefully made measured drawings of archi- 
tectural details, accompanied by explanatory text. 
Among the subjects treated are entrance doorways, 
inside finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces and 
mantels, closets, kitchens, and corner cupboards. 
No one of the measured drawings could be made 
up by an architect for less than twice the price of 


the book itself. $3.00 
Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INC. H.B. 10-21 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Tiles and pottery in a garden designed and arranged by 
John Dee Wareham. Write for literature. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO., Celestial St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Better-Class-Fiction for Those 
Who Really Want 
That Sort 


HE primary purpose of fiction is entertainment. 
Yet how tawdry, how meagre, is the entertain- 


ment in most present-day fiction. Better-class- 
fiction is hard to get, yet — like anything else — if you 
make up your mind to get it, it can be gotten. Here 
are two series — not continued stories — that are de- 
cidedly better-class-fiction. 





Wholesome Stories of Domestic and 
Family Life by 
Inez Haynes Irwin 


In this new series Inez Haynes Irwin takes up the 
young girl of the period, the girl who has an easy life 
and mixes in society. The girl who has plenty of money 
and goes in for fun and romance. You will meet in 
Mrs. Irwin’s stories something newer than the “‘flapper”’ 
— the after-the-war girl, the girl who is trying to find 
herself in the present mix-up of society. 


Mrs. Irwin excels in the bright, ‘keen, wholesome 
story of domestic and family life. She gets her material 
by having a close contact with people everywhere and has 
no equal as a writer of the true American descriptive story. 


More Stories by the Creator of 
Arsene Lupin 


These are detective stories by Maurice Leblanc, the 
creator of Arséne Lupin. ‘‘Arséne Lupin told me these 
eight stories before the war,’’ says Leblanc. ‘‘‘They are 
favorite stories of mine,’ said Lupin, ‘because the hero, 
the Duc de — was my great friend and also because 
it seems to me that he often derives his inspiration 
from me . . . unless indeed I myself was the plagiar- 
ist.’ I wonder whether Lupin was speaking the truth. 
I find it very difficult not to identify him with the Duc 
de — But Lupin is gifted with a powerful imagi- 
nation and quite capable of attributing to himself 
adventures which are not his at all and of disowning 
those which are really his.’ 


M. Leblanc has the true touch of the story teller of detective 
fiction and he fully lives up to his reputation in this fas- 
cinating series. 

There is a complete story of each of the above series in 
the November METROPOLITAN, out October 15th. 
Each issue is 25 cents at your newsstand. If you prefer 


to receive METROPOLITAN at your home, send us $3.00 
and it will be mailed you for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Tobey- ~ 
made 
Furniture 





“T_ HE design of the Beatrice Sforza is of the best. 
Early Renaissance. The painted intarsia pattern 
shown on the dressing table characterizes this suite 
of Tobey-made furniture. A request brings you our 


Brochure ‘S. al SE on a 
The Tobey Furniture Company 
Wabash Avenue : Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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For Garden a 


Many of next season’s most successful gardens 
will be the result of careful planning during the 
fall and winter months. For those who wish ex- 
pert advice we recommend this new book, entitled 


The Little Garden 
By MRS. FRANCIS KING 


The author of this attractive volume is Honorary 
President of the Women’s National Farm and Garden 
Association and an officer of the Garden Club of 
America. She is, besides, the author of two important 
books on gardening. The spirit of her new volume is 
clearly revealed in this paragraph from her Preface: 

‘‘When, throughout this country, the flower-garden on the farm 
—when the small place, well planned and planted — shall have 
become the rule, not the exception, we shall possess a pervading 
loveliness in a land where to-day such loveliness is sadly lacking. 
In the successful treatment of ground small in dimension, in the 
beautiful quality of the little garden, lies the true future beauty 
of America.” 


With suggestive pictures, plans, and tables Mrs. King 
tells, out of her own experience, how the little garden 
on which so much depends can be made in almost any 
surroundings. It is a book that all garden lovers will 
wish to add to their libraries. Price $1.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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RNERATOR 


Gives Front Yard Neatness to the Rear 


1 the beautiful homes of to-day insanitary, unsightly gar- 
bage cans and other waste receptacles should no longer be 
tolerated. Where the Kernerator is installed, back porches 

and back-yards are as attractive as the front, for refuse never 
collects — each day it is disposed of quickly and permanently. 


Built into the base of the chimney in the basement, this brick 
incinerator receives from the hopper door, conveniently 
located on the first floor in the flue, all the household 
waste — wilted flowers, broken crockery, tin cans, cardboard 
boxes, garbage. This material is lighted at intervals and 
burns itself up without odor. 


The Kernerator costs nothing to operate since no coal, wood, 
gas or oil is necessary for fuel. Tin cans and other non- 
combustibles are dried and 
sterilized and later dropped 
into the ash-pit. 


When you build your own 
home you'll want a Kernera- 
tor. Send for our interesting 
booklet showing some of the 
fine homes that are Kernera- 
tor-equipped. 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 
530 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HOT WATER 






NEW, INEXPENSIVE WAY 


H‘AYe constant supply of uniformly 

hot water, all during heating sea- 
son. New, inexpensive way. Connect 
the Excelso Water Heater to outside of 
any steam or vapor boiler. 


Replaces inefficient, troublesome firepot 
coil. Does not interfere with firing or 
combustion of coal. Requires no atten- 
tion. Boiling water from boiler heats 
domestic supply of household water. 









Thousands in use. Approved by leading 
architects, heating engineers and boiler 
manufacturers. Guaranteed satisfactory. 
Easily installed. If plumber can’t supply 
send his name and receive full details. 


(iat 





(Diagram at left shows Heater in- 
stalled between Boiler and Tank.) 
































CEL 


EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 


131 CLINTON ST. BUFFALO, N.Y. 



































Is Your House a Home? 


@ The site may be ideal, the architectural arrange- 
ment and details may be perfect, the heating and 
lighting system all that can be desired, but is your 
house a home? 

q The answer lies in the interior decorations. 

q Homes that have that “ lived-in look,” that fairly 
radiate comfort and cheer, do not just “ happen.” 
They are the result of careful and discriminating 
taste in decorations. 

q If you are concerned with the important problems 
of draperies, rugs, and furniture, you will find val- 
uable assistance in a new book, entitled 


INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


q Miss Peabody is editor of two popular books derived from The 
House Beautiful, Homemakers’ QuEsTIoNs AND Answers and 
Wuat Makes tue House Beautirut. Her new volume con- 
tains many skilful designs for interior furnishings presented in 
most attractive form. 

q Among the chapter subjects are The Hospitable Hall, Making the 
Living-Room Livable, Curtains and Hangings, Books and Their 
Placing, Pictures and Wall Hangings, and many others. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $................---- | Se ae eee copies 


SEE: AES 









































**THE HOME RESTFUL”’ 


It may be only a modest place, yet radiate a warmth of 
repose in comparison with which even the most elaborate 
establishment seems cold, austere, uninviting. And all 
because its surrounding Shrubs and Trees have been properly 
selected! 

NOW is the ideal time to plant for quick results next Spring! 
Send for our handsome free Book, ‘‘Beautiful Home 


Surroundings.” 
WYMAN'S 


[Framingham ‘Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘*Tel-U-Where” is a chain of information 
bureaus to help you find any advertised 
product vou want to buy 






The advertisements in your favorite maga- 
zines suggest whal to buy-*‘Tel-U-Where”’ 
tells you where you can buy it. Simply call 
your local bureau and give the name of 
the product you want,and ‘*Tel-U-Where”’ 
will mail you at once descriptive literature 
about the product and a list of the dealers 
in your city who sell it. 


















Manufacturers subscribe to“Tel- | Look for ‘‘Tel-U-Where”’ in your 
U-Where”’ to make it easy for ’phone book, call the number, 
you to find their products, so give yourname and address, and 





“*Tel-U-Where” Information Bureaus 


there is no charge forinformation the name of the article you want, now operating in— 
given. and ‘ Tel-U-Where”’ will mail New York San Francisco 
: Chicago Los Angeles 
you the information at once. Philadelphia Pittsburel 
—— yy amne wd 
oe ° t i 
If you ask for a product not yet listed with ‘‘ Tel-U-Where, ’ cy Washington 
that is to say, when the manufacturer is not yet a subscriber Ballimore Minneapolis 
to the service, ‘* Tel-U-Where ’’ will get the information for ° eeeeet New Orleans 
you, but there will be a few days’ delay. wfalo 
eee” “Tel-U-Where”’ Information Bureaus 
No charge—no red tape—just ‘phone. will soon be operating in eighty-seven 


more cities. 


To direct you to the dealers carrying 
@ the advertised goods you want_& 

















Building one’s home 


is a fascinating experience. The happy hours are well spent in 
poring over the pages of THE House BEAuTIFUL, in reading. 
books on building, and especially in reading the booklets and 
other wonderfully helpful printed matter which the manufac- 
turers of building materials have had prepared at great expense. 


q Our advertisers can add immensely to your store of knowledge and the booklets which 
they willingly send to those who are interested are in many cases worthy of a permanent place 
in a library. Some of them, in fact, are to be found in many of our leading public libraries. 
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this shovel method cannot be beaten for un- 
equal proportioning and questionable concrete. 

The other day | stopped to watch the work 
on a concrete foundation. Ina friendly way | 
asked the contractor what proportions he was 
using. ‘Oh, about one to five,’ he answered 
with a fishy look in his unsteady eyes. Then | 
checked the men to see what kind of a founda- 
tion that owner was to have. 

The man on the cement put in four shovel- 
fuls of cement, jiggling the shovel stingily so 
that every little loose particle shook off. At 
one to five there should have been 5 X4=20 
shovelfuls of sand. I counted on various 
batches for an hour and not once did they put 
in less than twenty-six, and most of the time it 
was at least thirty. He was not using any stone, 
the concrete was mixed’ only about twenty 
seconds, and it was slushed into the forms like 
thin mush. 

The next day I went along and slyly kicked 
at a corner of the wall. A big chunk fell off, and 
I sneaked away before the damage was discoy- 
ered. Who knows but I might have been ar- 
rested for mutilating his ‘good wall.’ 

Sometimes a contractor does not own a con- 
crete mixer and does all the mixing by hand, 
turning the materials over and over on a mix- 
ing-platform. Good concrete can be made that 
way if the piles are turned again and again 
until there are no streaks of sand or cement in 
the mass. 

However, every good contractor owns a 
mixer, and if it is given time enoughit will 
turn out uniformly mixed concrete. No batch 
should be mixed less than forty-five seconds, 
and better concrete will be had after a full 
minute. Only enough water should. be per- 
mitted to make a ‘quaky’ concrete. Sloppy 
concrete is poor concrete. 

After being mixed the batch should be got 
into the forms as quickly as possible, stamped 
down, and left alone. Each unit should be 
placed without stopping any more than is 
absolutely necessary, for each successive batch 
must bond to the preceding one and that cannot 
take place except with fresh concrete. New 
concrete will not bond to old. There will be a 
seam between the two to admit water. 

Lumber for forms ought to be dressed on one 
side and both edges, and the dressed side 
should be placed toward the concrete. Forms 
should be set both inside and outside the wall, 
although exceedingly firm soil may sometimes 
be trusted to make the outside form of the wall. 
Lumps of dirt falling into the concrete form 
pockets which weaken the wall and let in water. 

After no fewer than four days, the forms can 
be removed, and the weight of timbers and 
brickwork can be allowed on the wall about a 
week after the last concrete was placed, pro- 
vided this weight is applied gradually as the 
walls are raised. 

When the forms are removed, all wires and 

‘fins’ — concrete which has squeezed between 
the boards — should be cut off clean, and the 
walls above ground painted with neat cement, 
that is, cement mixed with water to form a thin 
paste. 
Inspect the sand for grading as to size and 
cleanliness. Stone or gravel must be used, in 
spite of everything the contractor may say, 
and of the right size. Check the proportions as 
they go into the mixer, and time the mixing oc- 
casionally. You may have a mad contractor on 
your hands, but your anxiety will serve to 
stimulate his interest in the job if it does noth- 
ing else. And you will have a water-tight, 
durable foundation. 
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The “QUEEN ANNE” 
Design 1992—in Twin Pair 


Look for the name Simmons 


HOUSEWIFE wouldn’t let the family sleep another night on 
their old-style, out-worn Beds if she once realized how much 
better rest they ought to be getting. 

New beds, by all means,—Simmons Beds—the one name that means 
actually Built for Sleep. 

Steady, quiet, never a creak or a rattle—how every nerve and 
muscle can relax! You get a brand new idea of how deep and 
refreshing sleep can be. 

For every room shared by two persons, be sure to have Twin Beds 
—that fine, healthful principle of a separate bed for each sleeper. One 
does not disturb the other, or communicate colds or other infections. 


Look at Simmons Beds at Your Dealer’s 


He will show you the beautiful ‘‘Period Designs, 


FREE. BOOKLETS 
ON SLEEP! 


Write us for ‘‘What Leading 
Medical Journals and Health 
Magazines Say about Separate 


Beds and Sound Sleep,’’ and Beds, and Simmons Springs—in every way worthy to go with 
**Yours for a Perfect Night's Simmons Beds.—Each marked with the Simmons Name—your 
Rest.”” unfailing assurance of restful sleep. 


NEW YORK 





” 


wrought in the smooth Square 
Steel Tubing. This one is the “QUEEN ANNE.” Your choice of 
Ivory White and Decorative Colors.x—And note the pressed steel 
Corner Locks that keep these beds firm and npviseless. 

Or if your Dealer cannot show them to you, write us and we 
will arrange for you to see Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs, Day 


SIMMONS COMPANY 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


Suilt for Sleep 

















© 1921, Simmons Company 


SIMMON S BEDS 
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Le GTM Be aeons 


A NEW BOOKLET ON DRAP- 
ERIES, beautifully illustrated in 
color, and showing many new and 
charming window treatments with 
Orinoka fabrics by a New York dec- 

| oratgr, will be sent for 20 cents, stamps 
or coin, 


e Window hung with Orineka Guaranteed Sunfast 
figured Corean cloth; Sunglow gauze against the glass. 
é Furniture covering, Sunfast iridescent Velours. 
[ () (] N the art of making windows beautiful, the new 
Orinoka Sunfast casement cloths are the most 


GUARANTEED S UNFAST charming materials for use against the glass. 
They are sheer and graceful. They permit the 
DRAPERIES GC UPHOLSTERIES entrance of a softer, mellower light than net or 
lace. They may be had in a wonderful variety of 
colors and delicate shades, to harmonize with any 
interior. Even in the softest, most unusual tints 
they are guaranteed absolutely sunfast and tubfast. 


Until you have seen them, you cannot realize 
the richness of variety in Orinoka Guaranteed 
Sunfast Draperies. Numerous weaves, both plain 
and figured, ranging from sheer gauze to heavy 
hangings. Orinoka fabrics include all that is 
newest and most fashionable. 


A special. process in dyeing makes all Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies absolutely fast to 
sun and water. 


When buying draperies, say the whole name 

GUARANTEE Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies and look 

i These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color changes for the Orinoka Guarantee Tag on the bolt. It 
from exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 


hereby authorized to replace them with new goods or refund insures satisfaction, 


the purchase price.” 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 131 Clarendon Bldg., New York 
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